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WHY SHOULD 


a Mattress 





WEAR Bustles?e 


10c A Copy 


FASHION, at the slightest whim, arbitrarily modes and outmodes 
what she will. @ How much more reason, then, for Invention to 
inaugurate newness—when practical benefits result. @ Sleeper 
Products, Incorporated, looked at the orthodox tufted mattress, 
and said, “Let’s make a mattress without bustles. Let’s eliminate 
the bumpy biscuits and dust-catching hollows that contribute 
exactly nothing to comfort or beauty.” @ By clever fabrication a 
way was discovered to abolish the stitched-through cords needed 
to keep the insides of an ordinary mattress from shifting. Presto! 
The Perfect Sleeper—an innerspring mattress as soft as a cloud, 
as smooth as blue sky—a pillow that molds itself to the body, 
yet never can work into hills and valleys—became a reality. It 
proved a revolution in mattress making. @ Acceptance was im- 
mediate. Perfect Sleeper sales, in deliberate reversal of the 
tendency of the times, have increased each year. @ First credit 
goes to this splendid product. Second goes to aggressive sales 
effort—whetted to a keen edge by advertising over which manu- 
facturers, salesmen, and retailers are spontaneously enthusiastic. 


N. W. AYER & SON, Inc. 


Advertising Headquarters 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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MILLIONS SPENT 


testing pulling power 


EPARTMENT STORES, of course, are 
the largest advertisers in Milwaukee news- 


papers. They sell to everybody—men and women, 
young and old, rich and poor. Their advertising 
must reach everybody—mass and class alike. 
They know local advertising results—have spent 
millions of dollars testing and re-testing local 
papers every twenty-four hours. Their estimation 
of the pulling power of Milwaukee papers after 
years of research, is shown in the above chart— 
a twelve year record of the percentage of all 
department store linage published in The Journal 
and the other Milwaukee papers combined. 


Cash in on these millions of dollars worth of 
research paid for by the department stores! 
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i ADIO sets, it seems, 


grocer sells a pound of butter. 


New York, Fesruary 16, 1933 


can be sold almost as a 
What follows is 


No. 7 


a striking story of how incredibly fast the merchan- 
dising picture can change in these critical days of 
reconstruction. It is divided into two parts. First, 
Mr. Verschoor tells how his company introduced a 
new product—the Kadette radio. And then a Print- 
ERS’ INK staff writer takes up the theme and reveals 
how the new product is having a profound influence 
on the entire industry. The old order changeth. 


Pee-Wee Radio 





It Brings Huge Profit to One Company—But Look What It Threatens to 


Do to an Industry 


By C. A. Verschoor 


President, 


IX the face of depressed market- 
ing conditions, the International 
Radio Corporation was able to pay 
a 100 per cent cash dividend to its 
stockholders at the end of 1932 and 
is still showing good earnings. At 
the start of that year we were in 
pretty much the same fix as most 
radio companies. But in the second 
half we took some decisive steps 
that changed the entire picture for 
us. 

We attribute our success in radio 
merchandising to— 

1. Building a radically new prod- 
uct and confining the advertising 
and selling to a class of people for 
whose business we had little or no 
competition. 

2. Being willing to close our 
books to old-established accounts 
who were confused by the unsettled 
trade situation. 

3. The introduction of new and 


timely merchandising methods 
which appealed to the jobbing 
trade. 


The summer of 1932 found the 
radio industry in the throes of a 
price war. The prices of radio sets 
had declined to a point where few 
manufacturers could find any 


International Radio Corporation 


Dis- 


profit in continuing operation. 
retail, 


tributors, wholesale and 
were in the same fix. 

We had previously produced 
line of competitive radio sets and 
sold them through radio jobbers 
and dealers. Sales had not only 
reached a low point but the credit 
of our customers was being seri- 
ously affected because they were 
selling radios at little or no profit 
and they were all feeling the strain 
of the depression. 

In brief, we faced a situation 
which involved little demand for 
the product, little or no profit on 
what few orders were secured, and 
scores of competitors in the same 
condition all directing their activi- 
ties to the price angle of the 
market. 

We discovered that, among the 
scores of radio companies, scarcely 
one was attempting to appeal to the 
class market. All were working to 
sell a mass market which had 
practically vanished, as the masses 
did not seem to have the money 
which they were being invited to 
spend for radio. We recognized, 
however, that there was still a large 
number of people who had money 
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to buy if we could find a way of 
opening their purses by introducing 
a new type of radio with the 
proper class appeal. 

With this thought in mind the 
Kadette radio was designed. It is 
a four-tube set planned primarily 
for travel and the office, being so 
small that it can be packed into a 
traveling bag and so 
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increase by leaps and bounds and, 
in thirty days’ time, our production 
jumped from 100 radios per day to 
over 1,000 per day. 

During this period our campaign 
was confined to class magazines 
whose subscription lists indicated 
that our appeal was being directed 
to the people we had in mind. We 





simple that it can be 
operated by plugging 
into any kind of current 








any place that the owner 
may go. It was housed 





in a most expensive 
cabinet made of Bake- 
lite and offered in vari- 
ous colors to appeal to 
the different tastes 
which prevail in a class somne 


We then established 
a sales policy to fit the 


product. The policy was of tone, The Katee Rake bs « 
simply to place this | Sow for hunirat of mis. Con. 
radio in the pathway of fare the Hight socket. The tenpmsent atte Rate bch 


people with money. What a wonderful gift it makes = tt eas: 
This keynote not only Fer the bysteres man —si~ See 

directed our sales ac- dena na ee, eS seat tea 

tivities but our advertis- | = SS0= *25.00 
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ing policy as well. We 


did not attempt to desig- caaes 


nate the ng = bel jobber Se PT SWETINTER NATIONAL 
or dealer w was to Frege th, ome —rertoct sor she 

sell the product. The | Saeaa=—— |KADETTE 
idea was to sell the set SRE ee Radio 

in the stores patronized i 





| The Gift of the 


SENSATION —so smali—so 
light— you can carry it like 


A revolutionary radio that operates 
market. en any 100-vok clrcale—direct or 
alternating current—25 or cycle. 


Uses the latest, fullsize tubes. You gj 


idea! 
be aed you merdn | worry 
Sk “Gtecurie current conditions—jun INTERNATIONAL RADIO CORP 
25 William Street, Aum Arbor, Michigan 
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by people with money. 


This meant exclusive Advertised in class magazines, the Kadette has been 
featured as a novel and practical gift 


shops and the leading 
high-grade stores. It 
also meant that we 
closed from our books accounts 
with over 100 radio jobbers and 
thousands of radio dealers. 

We immediately started to re- 
place them with jobbers and stores 
catering to the class of people we 
wanted to reach. Our product was 
naturally submitted to some radio 
accounts but they thought it ridicu- 
lous for us to try to get $25 for a 
little four-tube set when they were 
offering big consoles for less 
money. 

However, as the Kadette radio 
began to appear in exclusive leather 
goods stores, jewelry stores, sport- 
ing goods stores and even haber- 
dashery stores, our sales began to 





advertised our product as “The 
Gift of the Year” and made a par- 
ticular drive to secure representa- 
tion in the exclusive gift shops of 
the country. We dressed our prod- 
uct up in Cellophane with Christ- 
mas wrapping and sold over 25,- 
000 in this way which we feel were 
given away as gifts. As nearly as 
we can estimate, 80 per cent of our 
product has been sold _ through 
channels other than the usual radio 
channels. 

The unit sale on a radio set had 
dropped to a point where jobbers 
could hardly afford to fill the single 
set orders from their dealers. To 
overcome this situation, we offered 
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GARDENS 


One of the special 3 
markets definitely 
covered on Sunday! 








oecraz classes of buyers in the major Provi- 
dence market are selected and covered by The 
Providence Sunday Journal with positiveness and 
market-wide thoroughness attainable in no other 
medium. 


The GARDEN PAGE is a striking example 
| . .. locally edited, featuring the practical, stimu- 





lating counsel of Ernest K. Thomas, whose work 
is known in the famed beauty of Roger Williams 
Park... read and discussed by the 15 Rhode 
Island garden clubs with their hundreds of ac- 
: tive members . . . referred to by the majority of 

Rhode Island’s 67,000 home owners as their 
authoritative guide for garden planning and care 
. . . followed with particular attention by those 
responsible for the development of estates and 
club grounds. 


as been 
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a - ; If you would sell to this class—the tremendous 
' a- . . 
—sey of advantages of established reader-interest, confi- 
. _ dence and action-response are available on this 
ae 8.- page at regular advertising rates—on Sunday. 
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jobbers Largest Circulation of Any Single Rhode Island Newspaper 
he single R - 
ers. 10 CHAS, H. EDDY CO. at menses 13: R. J, BIDWELL CO. 


e offered Boston - New York - Chicago San Francisco - Los Angeles - Seattle 














our merchandise in packages con- 
taining four sets, each a different 
color, and introduced into this 
package free goods which made it 
possible for our jobbers to sell 
four radios instead of one. As a 
consequence, our jobbers’ unit sales 
were forced up to the level of 1929 
with a natural reduction in sales 
costs. The idea of the package of 
four sets not only increased the 
unit sales but assured us of our 
dealers being able to display a com- 
plete line and investing sufficient 
money in the product to promote 
more aggressive retail selling. 
While we have had thousands of 
orders for radio sets outside the 
dealer assortment package, as the 
package was for an introductory 
order only, we sold 8,089 assort- 
ment packages, which indicates 
generally the number of new dealer 
accounts opened. These assort- 
ments, besides containing free 
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goods, such as a de luxe display 
model, a carrying case, and so on, 
contained all the literature, window 
signs and selling helps needed to 
get a new dealer started. This 
saved time and expense for the 
jobber as this material did not have 
to be delivered separately. 

When the high-grade exclusive 
shops began to sell the radio it 
was just too much for the radio 
dealers. They called our jobbers 
on the telephone and placed their 
orders with no argument as to the 
set being high priced or any argu- 
ment as to its size or construction, 
which technically was not the type 
of radio the technicians thought 
would sell. We are, however, still 
attempting to prevent our jobbers 
from selling the radio dealer, as he 
has solely a price angle of the 
market and as a result is finding it 
difficult in most instances to pay his 
rent. 


+ 


The Pee-Wee’s Effect on the 


Radio Industry 
By E. B. Weiss 


T has been said that this is the 

day and age for the small manu- 
facturer. The remarkable success 
achieved by the International Radio 
Corporation lends powerful con- 
firmation to that belief. 

This company was nowhere near 
the top of the list of radio pro- 
ducers. It manufactured a radio 
set which, while a perfectly capa- 
ble performer, was, after all, 
simply another receiver. In com- 
mon with other manufacturers, it 
felt the pinch of the times. But 
because it was small, because it 
was not hog-tied by precedent and 
policy, because it could move 
rapidly, it embarked on a radical 
program that achieved results lit- 
tle short of astounding. 

In six short months, with busi- 
ness as a whole wallowing deep in 
the depression ruck, the Interna- 
tional company shot its sales and 
profits up to a point that permitted 
a 100 per cerit cash dividend. 

But in the meanwhile, what is 
happening to the radio industry? 





What are the merchandising conse- 
quences of this novel step by a 
small manufacturer in Ann Arbor, 
Mich? 

The answers to those questions 
should be of deep interest to sales 
and advertising executives, particu- 
larly those planning to introduce 
new products. For the train of 
events that has followed the in- 
troduction of the Kadette radio 
may very well happen in any other 
industry and, where it does de- 
velop, the executive who is fore- 
warned will be forearmed. 

(1) The first development, once 
the Kadette showed unmistakable 
evidence of striking a responsive 
public chord, was the appearance 
of several imitators. These were 
on the market within two months 
after the initial appearance of the 
Kadette. As with legitimate manu- 
facturers, so with imitators, the 
smaller companies are apt to move 
more quickly, and consequently 
these early copies were turned out 
(Continued on page 75) 
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.-etake the Ottumwa, 
lowa trading territory 
for instance 





In the eight Iowa counties of the 
Ottumwa trading territory The Des 
Moines Register and Tribune has 
a circulation of 12,088 daily and 
14,205 Sunday. 


Cpe a fine, 
modern city ... 


typically American . . . where liv- 
ing standards are constant . 
standards that make customers for 
your products. Ottumwa is the 
home of several important indus- 
tries, the leading of which is meat 
packing. Many fine stores and shops 
are located in Ottumwa to serve the 
fertile trading area of which it is 
the center. 





This splendid Iowa city is situ- 
ated 87 miles southeast of Des 
Moines. There is no other city of 
its size within a radius of this dis- 
tance. Towns of secondary size in 
this area are: Fairfield, Center- 
ville, Eldon, Albia, Chariton, Oska- 
loosa, Bloomfield and Sigourney. 


Fifty-eight per cent® of Ottum- 
wa’s retail business is drawn from 
the trading territory shown here 

. outside the city itself! In seven 


Editor and Publisher 
Market Guide for 1933 





out of eight of these counties The 
Des Moines Register and Tribune 
has a total coverage .. . daily or 
Sunday ... of more than double 
that of the next largest daily news- 
paper. 


The Des Moines Register and 
Tribune is delivered right to the 
subscribers’ homes in every town of 
over 300 population by our own ex- 
clusive carrier salesmen. The city 
of Ottumwa, alone, requires 69 car- 
rier salesmen to serve Register and 
Tribune readers. 


The effective coverage of The 
Des Moines Register and Tribune 
in the Ottumwa area is typical of 
its sound circulation all over Iowa! 





The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune 


230,221 Daily...A.B.C...208,243 Sunday 
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List of Newspapers Passed by ST. LOUIS STAR 
and TIMES in 1932, in Total Paid Advertising 


Lines Ahead 
Name of Newspaper of Star, 1931 
1, Akron, Times-Press (e)............ 570,960 
2. Albany, Times-Union (e)..... eeede~ 544,703 
3. Atlanta, Journal (€).......++.+++..2,615,429 
4. Birmingham, News (e)......+e+++--1,090,237 
5. Boston, Post (m).......... secccess. 942,249 
G Gamdem, Gamrier’ (0) ..ccccccccccces 693,849 
7. Cincinnati, Post (e)................1,198,572 
8. Cleveland, Plain Dealer (m).......2,202,254 
9. Cleveland, News (e)................1,194,992 
10, Detroit, Times (e)............. eee. 475,580 
11, Easton, Express (e).......... peeoue 838,621 
12. Harrisburg, Patriot (m)............ 126,428 
13. Houston, Post (mM) ......cc.sccecces 857,080 
14. Los Angeles, Examiner (m)....... 2,167,386 
15. Minneapolis, Tribune (e) . . . .2,129,434 
16. New York, Herald-Tribune (m) ....2,917,129 
17. New York, American (m).......... 152,142 
18. Niagara Falls, Gazette (e)......... 521,994 
19. Oakland, Post-Enquirer (e)........ 1,199,802 
20. Peoria, Journal (€).........+sseee+. 511.094 
ie SS BE Wi on cc cccécccécece eoes 749,367 
22. Portland, Journal (e)....... ecccece 433,795 
23. Reading, Eagle (e).......... ecsces. 816,972 
24. Reading, Times (m)........ eoccces . Seamet 
25. Rochester, Journal (e).......s++-.- 508,967 
26. Salt Lake, Tribune (m)..........-. 358,275 
27. San Antonio, News (e).........+++- 805,621 
28. San Diego, Sun (e)..........+.- .. 405,188 
29 San Francisco, Chronicle (m).... . 279,020 
“0. San Francisco, Examiner (m)...... 1,829,786 
31. San Francisco, Call-Bulictin (e)...1.442,161 
32. San Francisco. News (e)... ... 607.650 
33. South Bend, Tribune (e)... ~.. 37,448 
%4. Spokane, Chronicle (e)...... eseee - 873,256 
25. Syracuse, Herald (e)....... cccccece 666 241 
6. Syracuse, Journal (€)........+.++4+ 825.456 
27. Trenton, Times (€)....... ..-sseee: 570,796 
38. Washington, D. C., Times (e).... . 367,579 
39. Mt. Vernon, Argus (€).......-+s«+> 151.214 
40. White Plains, Reporter (e)......... 196.576 
41. Worcester, Gazette (e)....... ecoces 478,331 
42. Youngstown, Vindicator (e)........ 569,360 
43. Youngstown, Telegram (e).......-+- 6,681 





STAR and 
TIMES’ 
LEAD in 1932 
1,277,884 


2,832, 910 
8,709 
30.864 
113,724 
370,267 
882,044 
815,848 
1,090,418 
816,537 
859.588 
148.989 
1,537,638 


2, "525.860 


All Compilations Based on Figures From Media Records, Inc 
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woapers passed 
bi TAR“Cimes Jn 1932 





R Forges Ahead of 71 Metropoli- 
g tan Dailies in Last Two Years in 
i] - . . 

4 Total Paid Advertising Volume 
34 

D4 

‘7 

31 

+ The St. Louis Star and Times, by pub- 
+ lishing 7,309,109 lines of total paid 
4 advertising in 1932, assumed leader- 
z0 ship over 43 more daily newspapers of 
10 the United States. 

09 

24 It is a record on top of a record... 
+4} for, in 1931, The St. Louis Star jumped 
348 ahead of 28 daily newspapers which 
3 previously outranked it in advertising 
ae ne si total of 71 passed in the 
739 ast two years. 

307 

.<¢ One of the newspapers overtaken in 
=] 

287 1931 was the morning Globe-Demo- 
364 crat. By the end of 1932, only eight 
095 strictly morning newspapers remained 
noe ahead of the Star and Times. 

793 In addition to 11 morning newspapers, 
ase the Star and Times passed 32 evening 
09 newspapers in advertising volume last 
360 year. 
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Going Down! 





As Cigarette Manufacturers Cut Prices Again, A & P Leads Retail Field 
with Leading Brands at 10 Cents 


BR EFORE the year is ended, the 
tobacco industry will have fur- 
nished the answers to some in- 
teresting merchandising questions. 
The principal one will probably 
be, “Who Wins a Price War?” 

Early returns indicate that the 
winner will be A & P. 


aS 


Lowest Price in Years! 


LUCKY STRIKE 


CHESTERFIELD 


CAMEL or 


OLD GOLD 
CIGARETTES 


10: 


The big four in the cigarette 
industry — meaning, of course, 
Lucky Strike, Camel, Chesterfield 
and Old Gold—are slashing prices. 
These price-cuts are aimed at the 
decrease in cigarette consumption 
and the increase in popularity of 
the 10-cent cigarette. 

Early this year the big four cut 
their wholesale prices from $6.85 
a thousand to $6 a thousand. The 
$6.85 price had been in effect since 
June, 1931. The cut brought the 








REG. 
PKG. 
(208) 
CARTON OF 200 
8)00 











retail price, in most instances, down 
to 13 cents a package or two for 
25 cents. 

Last week the American To- 
bacco Company, manufacturer of 
Lucky Strikes, led the way with 





10 


another price reduction. The 
wholesale price was put at $5.50 a 
thousand, less the usual discounts 
of 10 per cent and 2 per cent. The 
cut was met at once by Liggett & 
Myers on Chesterfield, by Rey- 
nolds on Camels and by Lorillard 
on Old Gold. 

This new cut will permit some 
retailers to sell these brands at 10 
cents a package and it is hoped, 
by the manufacturers, that this 
will be a serious blow to the, for 
the most part, non-advertised, 
newer 10-cent brands such as Paul 
Jones, Wings, Coupons and Twenty 
Grand. 

It will be interesting to see if 
these brands will cut their prices 
below 10 cents. It is reported that 
even at 10 cents there is practi- 
cally no profit in these brands. 

It isn’t likely that any further 
cuts will be made, either by the 
big four or their competitors. The 
Federal tax alone on twenty ciga- 
rettes is 6 cents a package. After 
deducting the wholesale discounts 
of 10 per cent and 2 per cent, the 
price received by the manufactur- 
ers of the four leading brands is 
$4.851 for a thousand cigarettes. 
Since the tax is $3 a thousand, the 
net revenue to the manufacturer is 
$1.851 a thousand, out of which 
he must pay for tobacco, manufac- 
turing costs, advertising and other 
expenses. In other words, the cig- 
arette manufacturing industry is 
now attempting to make a profit 
by selling cigarettes at less than 
one-fifth of a cent apiece. 

As soon as the new cut in price 
was announced last week, the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Com- 
pany placed the leading brands on 
sale in its stores at 10 cents a 
package and $1 a carton. The 
Schulte retail stores announced a 
reduction to 11% cents a package. 
Other retail chains made varying 
reductions. 

A & P have become large fac- 
tors in the distribution of ciga- 
rettes. Women find it convenient 
to buy their cigarettes at the same 
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A\ Smart New Idea in 


Rotogravure “os 


WEDNESDAY 
GRAV URE 
SECTION 


|N 1932, The New York Evening Post recorded 
the largest gain in rotogravure advertising in 
these United States. This year, The Post again 
sets the pace bysponsoringa Wednesday Gravure 
Section which contains not only timely news 
pictures but also special features devoted to the 
things which interest the smart women in the 
affluential and influential families for whom The 
Evening Post is edited and to whom it primarily 
appeals. e 


The Post's new Wednesday Gravure Section has 
received such unusual acceptance from New 
York's leading stores and shops (write for the 
first issue published yesterday, February 15, and 
be convinced) that every national advertiser who 
is proud of the reputation of his products can 
hardly afford to overlook its many advantages . . . 
artistic, dignified rotogravure reproduction . . . 
maximum visibility assured through convenient 
half newspaper page size. . . low cost .. . con- 
centration on a super-selective audience (95% 


in New York City and suburbs). 
e 


Sepia or full color (color in full page units only). 


New Fork Zvening Pos! 


75 WEST STREET, NEW YORK,N. Y. 


Guy S. Osborn J. R. Scolaro C. A. Cour 
360 N. Michigan Ave. General Motors Bldg. Globe-Democrat Bids. 
Chicago, Ill, Detroit, Mich. St. Louis, Mo. 
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time they buy their groceries. 
These stores are going to take ad- 
vantage of the current price prob- 
lem to establish themselves as even 
larger outlets for the cigarettes. 

This chain will naturally be sat- 
isfied with a very small profit. It 
is now buying cigarettes at $4.851 
a thousand and is selling them at 
$5 a thousand. It would be diffi- 
cult for the stores to find a single 
item that has a wider appeal as a 
leader to attract women, and also 
men. 

As an indication of the value 
that A & P place upon their ciga- 
rette business, notice the adver- 


i. 


McCarrens, General Manager, 
“Plain Dealer” 


John S. McCarrens, for many years 
business manager of the Plain Dealer 
Publishing Company, publisher of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, has been made 
general manager. He succeeds George 
M. Rogers, who continues as vice-presi- 
dent. aul Bellamy, formerly managing 
editor, has been made editor. 


ag I. G. A. Advertising 


MacInnes, formerly vice-presi- 
aunt ‘of Grant & Wadsworth and Casmir, 
Inc., New York, has been appointed ad- 
vertising director of the Independent 
Grocers Association. He also will have 
charge of advertising of The Independent 
Grocer. 


Appoints Schwab & Beatty 


The J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia, book publisher, has appointed 
Schwab & Beatty, Inc., New York, to 
direct its advertising account. ie 
Frazier is now advertising manager of 
the Lippincott company. 





Schuster with N. B. C. 


H. G. Schuster, formerly national ad- 
vertising manager of the Chicago Daily 
News and, more recently, of the Chicago 
Dail Times, has joined the Chicago staff 
of the National Broadcasting Company. 


Kondon to Erwin, Wasey 


The Kondon Manufacturing Company, 
Minneapolis, has appointed Erwin, Wasey 
& Company of Minnesota, of that city, to 
direct its advertising account. Newspa- 
pers and magazines will be used. 


New Agency for Gruen 
The Gruen Watch Company, Cin- 
cinnati, has appointed the Ralph H. 
Jones Company, of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. 
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tisement reproduced with this ar- 
ticle. It appeared in Chicago 
newspapers on Sunday and is prob- 
ably the first time that this retail 
chain has ever devoted an entire 
newspaper advertisement of any 
size to cigarettes. The new ciga- 
rette prices are also being featured 
in the other A & P advertisements 
in newspapers and on the air. 

Price wars, so the merchandis- 
ing experts have always main- 
tained, benefit no one eventually. 
The cigarette makers may not gain 
anything by slashing ~ but it 
looks as though A & P are going 
to come out on top. 


+ 
Advanced by Hammermill 


Harrison R. Baldwin, of the Hammer- 
mill Paper Company, Erie, Pa., has 
been elected a vice-president, continuing 
also as manager of sales. Donald S. 
Leslie, assistant manager of sales, has 
been made assistant general manager and 
will continue active participation in sales 
work, A. Ellis Frampton, advertising 
manager, has in addition been made 
assistant manager of sales. 





Travel Account to 
Newell-Emmett 


The Institute of Foreign Travel, spon- 
sored by the Transatlantic Passenger 
Conference, New York, has appointed 
the Newell-Emmett Company to direct its 
advertising account. 


All Heinz to Maxon 


The H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, 
has appointed Maxon, Inc., Detroit, to 
direct the advertising of Heinz Rice 
Flakes. This agency now handles al! 
newspaper and magazine advertising of 
Heinz food products. 


Advanced by Verree & Conklin 


William V. Barnes, of the San Fran- 
cisco office of Verree & Conklin, Inc., 
a oer S representative, has been made 

acific Coast manager of that organi- 
zation. 


Freeman Joins United 


B. D. Freeman, formerly art director 
of Lord & Thomas, Inc., New York, has 
joined the United Advertising Agency, 
of that city, in a similar capacity. 


New Account to Geyer 
The Women’s Screen Guild, Inc., New 
York, has appointed the New York office 
of The Geyer Company, Inc., to direct 
its advertising account. 
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IF SHERLOCK 


were in the Ad Business 





* OU see, my dear Watson, that con- 

trary to the false deductions of 
Scotland Yard, these budgets which have 
so mysteriously disappeared were foully 
murdered, cut up into little bits and sur- 
reptitiously buried out beyond the waste- 
line in Scatterville.” 


“But those splotches, Holmes, how do 
you explain them P” 


“Prepare for a surprise, my dear Watson. 
Those splotches are not, as you had hoped, 
blood—they are RED INK!” 


Picking the right paper in Chicago or 
anywhere else calls for no transcendent 
powers of deduction. All you have to do 
is to reach ENOUGH of the RIGHT 
people at the RIGHT PLACE at. the 
RIGHT TIME, and from there on just 
let nature take its course. 


The quantity, quality, concentrated, eve- 
ning circulation of The Chicago Daily 
News fits these requirements for the right 
paper like a glove. 


AGAIN IN 1932 


The Chicago Daily News 
carried more retail, gen- 
eral and total advertising 
than any daily newspaper 
in Chicago. In total adver- 
tising The Daily News ex- 
ceeded the second paper 
by 2,569,848 lines. 


Authority: Media Records, Inc. 


‘QUANTITY 
QUALITY 


CONCENTRATED 
EVENING 
CIRCULATION 


.. at the night place 








..at the night time 








THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


National Advertising Representatives: 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT Co. 
250 Park Ave., NEW YORK 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 

Palmolive Bldg. Record Building 
SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 
Monadnock Bldg. 165 Broadway 


DETROIT 
New Center Bidg. 


Financial Advertising Offices: 


CHICAGO 
29 S. LaSalle Street 
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THE BOONE MAN REPRESENT 
F HEARST NEWSPAPERICA 


DAILY 
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fC OURSE 


“It has always been our policy to avoid those markets where 

















Productive” 
WE AGREE. Such a policy is 
he very essence of successful 
ling, particularly in these days 
hen markets differ so widely 
buying power. 

Pick markets that are known 
»p have money to buy . . . mar- 
ts that can produce the great- 
sat volume, per salesman’s call 
8. . markets where you are as- 
Wpred of the potent, productive 
Hcking of resourceful news- 
per Cooperation . 

Then concentrate upon these 
bod markets with every force 
your command. That way, 
is low sales cost. That way, 
s volume. 


To find these good markets 


ENT 
PER 


CALL THE 


inta Georgia 
ago America 
Detroit Tims 
aha Bee-New 
t-Intelligenc4 


many obstacles would entail high sales cost and to 
concentrate heavily upon areas which seem most Quickly 
. . Statement of Mr. Paul S. Willis, V. P. 
and Gen. Mgr., Comet Rice Co. 


. . to sift them from those of 
indifferent buying power .. . 
sound, basic information is a 
prime essential. Therefore, the 
27 powerful Hearst newspapers 
represented by the Rodney E. 
Boone Organization constantly 
check and cross-check the con- 
ditions which govern selling in 
their 14 important market-areas 

. and make this information 
readily available to all adver- 
tisers, 

In addition, these Hearst news- 
papers offer a type of pushing, 
driving cooperation that many 
advertisers have called the most 
productive of any within their 
experience. 


BOONE MAN 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
A UNIT OF 
HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 


ore Americ4 New York 

ington Herd Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia 
nta Ameri be ochester Cleveland Atlanta San Francisco 
t-Intelligend Los Angeles Seattle 
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30 Million Young, Eager Prospects 
for Advertisers 


Constantly Growing Market Reveals Reasons Against Letting Up on 
Pressure at Any Time 


Donovan-ARMSTRONG 
(Advertising) 
PHILADELPHIA 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


Our 1932 copies having gone to the 
bindery, we are wondering if you can ad- 


vise us in what issue you ran an article ~ 


calling attention to the approximate num- 
ber of people who become of age in a 
yéar’s time; also, those who marry and 
make homes of their own. 
Donovan-ARMSTRONG. 


HE article was “So You're 

Handing Us Chaos,” by Amos 
Bradbury, which appeared in the 
December 15, 1932, issue of 
Printers’ Inx. This article pointed 
out that members of the younger 
generation are not going to accept 
with equanimity the mess which 
the older generation has left them ; 
that they will be much dissatisfied 
with lower living standards and 
are going out with full determina- 
tion to change whatever is neces- 
sary in order that they can have 
the things which they consider 
their American heritage. 

Figures furnished Mr. Bradbury 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company were quoted to the effect 
that each year approximately 
1,185,395 girls and 1,181,920 boys, 
or a total of 2,367,315 people in all 
reach the age of sixteen. The ar- 
ticle then pointed out that since the 
black October of 1929 more than 
7,000,000 young men and maidens 
have come to the thinking,. fight- 
ing, look-ahead age of sixteen 
years. 

These are people who refuse to 
admit that the country is going to 
start slipping backward toward the 
candle light and horse-and-buggy 
era. These are slightly. different 
figures from those actually “com- 
ing of age,” and beginning to think 
of marriage and homes of their 
own. 

The Statistical Abstract of the 
United States published in 1932 
gives, as of the 1930 census, the 
following population figures: 


The number of people in the 
United States at that date between 
the ages of twenty to twenty-four 
were 10,870,378. The total of all 
classes between twenty-five and 
twenty-nine was 9,833,608, or a 
total of 20,703,986, which is the 
approximate number of the mar- 
riageable and home-making age. 
If, on account of the times, such 
plans are being put off until a 
later age, there is another group 
from thirty to thirty-four of 
9,120,421. Thus it may be said that 
there are approximately 30,000,000 
in the United States who are with- 
in the age group described by 
Donovan-Armstrong. 

This fact alone offers a potent 
and convincing argument to the 
manufacturer who thinks that he 
can go easy on his advertising at 
any certain period. These millions 
of people coming up from the ages 
when they cannot read to the time 
when they are building homes of 
their own, have to be told over and 
over again that Goodyear is not 
merely a measure of time which 
everyone hopes will appear again, 
that Eastman is a name for pic- 
ture-taking and films, that Auburn 
is not only the color of a girl’s 
hair. 

In a succeeding article to “So 
You're Handing Us Chaos,” Mr. 
Bradbury gave the results of a 
test he made in his own home to 
discover for himself the type of 
copy which appears believable and 
true to the millions of young 
skeptics who are arriving each 
year at the buying and getting- 
ready-for-home-of-their-own stage. 
—[Ed, Printers’ InK. 





Export Managers to Meet 


The Export Managers Club of New 
York, will hold its annual get-together at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, on 
March 14. In addition to the general 
sessions during the morning and after- 
noon, luncheon meetings will be held by 
pases representing different classes of 
trade. 
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How New Product Captured Big 
Department Store Outlet 


Special Model, Designed Well within Price Range of Desired Market, 
Brings Largest Holiday Business 


An Interview by Bernard A. Grimes with 


William A. Metzger 


Advertising and Sales Promotion Manager, Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 


NEW product at a new price, 

specially designed to stimu- 
late sales through a new market, 
brought the Royal Typewriter Com- 
pany in 1932 its largest Christmas 
business since 1929. The methods 
by which this was accomplished in- 
dicate what can be done to get dis- 
tribution through department stores 
when plans are geared to their par- 
ticular requirements. 

“Our efforts to build up the de- 
partment store market,” explains 
William A. Metzger, advertising 
and sales promotion manager, 
“started two years ago. They were, 
at first, generally unsuccessful. If 
the price of a machine was over 
$60, professional and business men 
were doubtful about buying, be- 
cause the stores operated no service 
departments. The general public 
was not interested in a machine 
which to them was a high-price 
item. These circumstances meant 
no turnover. Consequently, the 
stores were not interested. 

“In order to overcome these 
handicaps, last September we 
brought out the Royal Signet, a 
model specially designed for the 
market we felt could be developed 
with department store help. This 
model depended upon volume sales. 
It was realized that regular type- 
writer outlets alone were not so 
situated as to have sufficient store 
traffic to keep the Royal Signet be- 
fore its logical market.” 

It was calculated that there was 
no limit within reason to the num- 
ber of literate people, young and 
old, who would be prospects. The 
student body—those between the 
ages of five and _ twenty-one, 
grouped as follows: 


Elementary and Kindergarten 


eee TE 
Pcs «cctnnbiths 2,234,999 


Secondary Schools 


i ddidpnacesmegn 3,940,855 
Private....cccccccce 380,506 
Colleges, etc. 

Mins onss0cscdene 335,009 
go aa 533,784 

, re 28,693,570 


“It has been taken for granted, 
particularly in recent years,” says 
Mr. Metzger, “that high school and 
college students need typewriters. 
But our new and larger market 
comprises 23,000,000 children in 
grammar schools, ranging in age 
from six to about fourteen. An ex- 
periment, begun four years ago and 
sponsored by the Typewriter Edu- 
cational Research Bureau, has 
yielded results which prove the effi- 
cacy of the typewriter as an ad- 
junct to even the youngest child’s 
education. 

“In addition, we figured that 

everybody that writes is a prospect. 
This means a large, untapped 
source of prospects, even after 
eliminating those who already pos- 
sess typewriters, the illiterate, the 
unemployed and close to 30,000,000 
individuals whose incomes obvi- 
ously indicate their inability - to 
purchase.” 
_ The company had, on introduc- 
tion of the Signet, 2,500 dealers. 
This, it was figured, would be ut- 
terly inadequate to market a vol- 
ume sufficient to enable production 
and sale of a machine at the $29.50 
level. Increased outlets were im- 
perative. 

Those finally decided upon were 
department stores, general station- 
ery stores, home furnishing stores, 
etc. 

Department stores previously had 
been handling Royal portables, but 
in relatively small numbers. It was 
helieved that this volume could be 
highly increased and the new Sig- 


net largely owes its existence to 
measures undertaken to accomplish 
this. Letters written to practically 
every department store in the coun- 
try asking what features could be 
incorporated to make typewriters a 
more desirable item brought an 
almost unanimous request for a 
lower-price machine. 

The sales divisions were in- 
structed to cover every department 


WHEN WILL YOUR STORE 





During 1932 
tHe New ROYAL S/GNET 


TYPEWRITER 
Built up Section Profits for 
61 Greater Department Stores! 
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Address: ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY. INC. 2 PARK AVENUE NEW TORK CITY 


Royo! Signet Typewriter $27.50, Royal Signet Semor, $34.50, Boye! Portable, $40 
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should the matter be permitted to 
rest with them. It should be taken 
up with the merchandise manager 
of the store. 

“When you talk to department 
stores, talk turnover and profit. 
That is what they are interested in. 
They are used to talking case lots. 
They are used to talking mark-up 
on merchandise. They are not in- 
terested in the mechanical aspects 


BE ADDED TO THIS LIST? 





vy 


This business-paper spread talks to department stores in terms of profit 


store in their territories. Quick 
distribution was urgent, so each 
step in the process of getting stores 
interested was outlined in terms of 
desirability from the stores’ view- 
point. 

“In selling department stores,” 
Mr. Metzger advises, “you will find 
it desirable to see first the buyer of 
the stationery department, if the 
store has a stationery department, 
and suggest to him that this item 
ought to be shown to the merchan- 
dise manager. Generally the taking 
on of a new item in a store re- 
quires the approval and the motiva- 
tion of either the merchandise man- 
ager or the proprietor of the store, 
but it is not wise to neglect the 
buyers for they, who are both pur- 
chasing agents and sales managers, 
have a great deal to do with the 
merchandising and selling of your 
product. They should certainly be 
contacted first. But by no means 





of a typewriter. They are inter- 
ested in the demand of the public 
and with the rapidity with which 
things will sell. They do not want 
slow-going articles. The idea is to 
convince them that a typewriter at 
$29.50 is a fast-moving item. 
“With regard to the profit on 
this machine, again bring out that 
a case costs $108 and gives a $69 
profit, a mark-up of about 63 or 64 
per cent. Most department stores 
are satisfied with a 40 per cent 
mark-up on goods which they sell. 
This item gives them a good sub- 
stantial profit on a small invest- 
ment. Department stores have ob- 
jected at times to typewriters 
because individually they require 
too large an investment and they 
remain on the shelves too long. 
Some department stores with in- 
telligent typewriter men have been 
able to move typewriters rapidly 
but this is not the general case. 
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Now, however, with the demand 
for typewriters which is bound to 
come from children in grammar 
schools, the department store will 
undoubtedly begin to get requests 
for typewriters.” 

In addition to the regular sales 
staff, the company added three men 
who had experience in department 
store merchandising. One of these 
covered the New York territory, 
and two traveled over other ter- 
ritories. They co-operated with a 
staff of special salesmen. 

The new machine and its profit- 
making possibilities for stores 
were advertised in introductory 
double-page copy in business pa- 
pers reaching the department store 
field. Stores were told that there 
was now available a machine 
ideally suited to their merchandise 
requirements, that it was an item 
that required no special sales tech- 
nique, that display required no 
more than three square feet of 
counter space and that every cus- 
tomer was a logical prospect. 

Royal salesmen were supplied 
with copies of publications carry- 
ing these advertisements and told 
to flash them before the merchan- 
dise managers and store owners 
being solicited. 

“How to Sell the Royal Signet,” 
a thirty-two-page booklet, was and 
continues to be an important part 
of the campaign. This outlines a 
number of ideas and supporting 
sales talks aimed to encourage the 
buying interest of different types 
of people. A copy accompanies 
each demonstration machine sent 
to department stores. 


Unemployed Typists 
as Salesgirls 

This educational material has 
helped to overcome one of the dif- 
ficulties that slow up the closing 
of sales with customers. Often 
the salesgirls are not so alert to 
possibilities as they might be, es- 
pecially when unfamiliar with 
typewriters. In some twenty stores 
this has been worked out by mak- 
ing arrangements to employ un- 
employed typists as salesgirls. This 
has resulted in substantially larger 
sales in each store. 

The program of consumer ad- 
vertising did much to bring abant 
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the favorable response with which 
department stores accepted the new 
machine. A full page of comics, 
comprising four sets of cartoons, 
drove the story home to the busi- 
ness man who must type on his 
train travel; the schoolboy who 
wants to get to the head of his 
class; the housewife who wants a 
machine at home and the college 
boy who wants to save time in his 
studies. This advertising, as it ap- 
peared in each territory, listed the 
names of dealers. 


Consumer Advertising Helps 
Move Stocks 


Color pages in national weeklies, 
boys’ and student publications and 
others reaching the home market 
also have been used since the open- 
ing of the school season last fall. 
This promotion, the department 
stores and dealers were told, was 
the company’s recognition of its 
responsibility to do everything it 
could to move their stocks into the 
hands of the public. 

“More than 200 inquiries,” Mr. 
Metzger reports, “were received 
from department stores following 
our introductory business-paper 
and direct-mail efforts. Our busi- 
ness-paper copy, which through the 
fall discussed profit possibilities, 
now comes through with a ‘Royal's 
Honor Roll of Successful Depart- 
ment Stores,’ a list of stores which 
built up section profits with Signet 
sales. Many of these stores, in 
1932, made their first venture in 
typewriter selling. 

“Their experience is more than 
worth while to us. We have found 
that the stores handling the low- 
price machine are making satisfac- 
tory sales but that stores handling 
the full line are doing better. The 
Signet was on the market but a 
short time when we found that 
some prospects preferred a model 
with a shift key. This led to our 
bringing out a senior model which 
sells for a slightly higher price. 

_ “When the machines were first 
introduced a survey showed that 
they were being sold in various 
departments. We wanted the ma- 
chines on the first floor and pointed 
out the importance of consistency 
in training the department store 
public to look for the machines in 
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a location that would be uniform 
in all stores. 

“The stationery department is 
usually on the first floor. Because 
it is maintained largely as a service 
feature, we have had little diffi- 
culty in interesting the stationery 
buyers in a long-profit item, one 
which, after all, naturally belongs 
with other correspondence goods. 

“Our work with the department 
stores,” Mr. Metzger says, “has 
yielded results so encouraging 
that we plan even more intensive 
efforts this year. We already have 
developed an idea to make it easier 
for the salesgirl to sell and for the 
non-professional typist to buy. 

“More often than not the sales- 
people cannot type. Neither can 
the prospect in most instances. 
Consequently, what is an easy 
thing to do is made difficult 
through ignorance. 

“To overcome this, we have per- 
fected a device which enables a 


+ 
A Flower 
ConTINENTAL CasuaALty CoMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Just a well-deserved flower for Roy 
Dickinson before we make a request: His 
“How about Using Advertising?” 
[February 9 issue] is a hard-hitting, 
timely article that we fervently hope will 
be widely read and pondered. 

Reference is made to an article, “A 
Ten Year Analysis Revealing Advertis- 
ing’s Power,” which appeared in the 
June 16, 1932, issue. 

We checked and rechecked through 
our stacks of Printers’ Ink. That par- 
ticular issue, ironically enough, is the 
one and only missing 1932 number. 

It would be greatly appreciated if you 
will send us tear sheets of the article 
mentioned. 

Rosert L. Fontaine. 


Gooch Has Own Business 


Joseph Gooch, Jr., has opened offices 
at 369 Lexington Ave., New York, offer- 
ing to groups within industries a man- 
agement plan aimed at matters of group 
interest and concern. Mr. Gooch was 
responsible for the organizing of the 
Candy Institute of America, Inc., of 
which he was president. 


Death of R. R. Black 
Roy R. Black, vice-president of the 
E. Katz Special Advertising Agency, 
newspaper representative, died at Chicago 
last week, aged fifty-seven. He had 





been with the Katz organization nearly 
twenty years. 





+ 
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person to learn to typewrite with 
the touch system. This will be 
featured in our 1933 advertising 
and will, we feel, add incentive to 
the large market which will con- 
sider the purchase of machines if 
the price is low and if they are 
convinced that it is easy to do 
something that they have long 
wanted to do.” 

The device, which is copyrighted, 
is simple and inexpensive. It con- 
sists of a cardboard piece on which 
is printed, on the main section, a 
layout of the keyboard. The key- 
board is duplicated, in two sec- 
tions, on tabs that are to be de- 
tached. The main section is posted 
over the guide keys. The tabs are 
fastened to the backs of the hands 
with rubber bands, showing the 
allotment of keys for each finger. 
The student types, learning to 
guide his fingers to the keys with- 
out having to look for them on the 
keyboard. 


on 


Senate Passes Bill Barring 
Radio Lotteries 


The House radio bill, which aims to 
bring broadcasting of lotteries and similar 
schemes under the same restrictions 
which apply to publication advertising 
of lotteries, has passed the Senate. The 
bill, which would also* change the pro- 
cedure of the Radio Commission and 
which would lay down new rules re- 
specting hearings, was passed with 
numerous amendments, so that it now 
goes to conference between Senate and 
House for consideration of the amend- 
ments. 


Dodge Represents Designers 

Joseph Sinel, Lucian Bernhard and 
Helen Dryden have appointed William 
W. Dodge as their Eastern business rep- 
resentative in the field of product desi 
and other forms of industrial art. is 
offices will be at 330 West 42nd St. 
Mr. Dodge, who is resigning as manag- 
ing editor of Product Engineering, was 
formerly with American Machinist in a 
similar capacity. 


Now C. A. Pierce, Inc. 
_ C. A. Pierce Sign & Window Advertis- 
ing, Rockford, Ill., has changed its name 
to C. A. Pierce, inc. R. . Denmore 
has become a member of the firm and 
will devote his time to sales and pro- 
motional work. 


Wahl Elects Priesing 
Carl Ww. Priesing, sales manager of the 
Wahl Company, Chicago, has been 
elected vice-president. 
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Exclusive General 
Accounts in 1932 


A gain of 33 exclusive 


general accounts over 
the year of 1931. 


The Indianapolis News 
carried 74.53 per cent 
of the exclusive general 
linage of all the In- 
dianapolis newspapers 


in 1932. 


(Authority, Media Records) 























Concentrate your 
advertising in 1933. 
The Indianapolis 
News can sell the 
Indianapolis Ra- 
dius for you too... 
at One Low Cost. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 


SELLS THE INDIANAPOLIS RADIUS 


New York 


Chicago 


Dan A. Carroll, 110 E. 42nd St. J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Michigan Ave. 
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Sales at 


— published in 1929, twice since revised and Wi 
extended in scope, ‘“‘A Manual for Sales Con- J for 





























trol of the Chicago Market and Other Market Ma 

Areas,”’ is today serving scores of national adver- the 

tisers. On the broad and solid base afforded by : 
xa 


its amazing wealth of vital data, these advertisers 
have “‘set up” their Chicago sales operations; by J * F 


so doing they have without exception reduced thre 
sales costs and increased sales efficiency in the a 
nation’s second great market. - 

Oo « 


Through the Manual a sales executive becomes a 
veritable Gulliver in Lilliput, able to secure an 
on-the-ground picture of the most intimate de- 
tails concerning population and its racial and 
economic aspects; retail outlets by kind, number 
and location; retail sales in dollar totals and per 
family; the number and classified worth of owned 
homes; the number of rented homes and average 
rent paid; pedestrian count at street intersec- 
tions in retail centers, and numerous other im- 
portant factors of similar nature. 


CHICAGO 
AMERICAN 


a good newspaper now in its TWELFTH YEAR of 
circulation leadership in Chicago’s evening field. 


National Representatives: RODNE 
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With all this data, not obtainable in comparable 
form or extent from any other source, users of the 
Manual have an immense advantage in meeting 
the pressure of present day competition. 


Examination and study of the Manual itself is 
a privilege offered to all interested executives 
through The Boone Man. A letter or phone call 
to the nearest Boone office or this newspaper will 
bring The Boone Man and the Manual to your 
office. 





The Sales Manual is not a booklet 
—not propaganda—it is a working 
tool for sales executives. 


| BOONE ORGANIZATION 














Courtesy of “‘Photoplay’’ 


“The Cowards Never Started” 


In the Month of Lincoln, Bradbury Looks Back for a Bit to Suggest 
Thoughts for the Future 


By Amos Bradbury 


Out in Abraham Lincoln’s home 
town of Springfield, Ill., Guy 
W. Bilsland gets out for Schnepp 
and Barnes a publication called 
Progress. Bilsland has been read- 
ing Carl Sandburg’s “Life of 
Lincoln” during this month. I have 
been reading some of Sandburg 
and also have just finished Bev- 
eridge’s fine, two-volume work on 
Lincoln. I have also read Bilsland. 
It is to him that I am indebted for 
the words which start this rumina- 
tion of mine. 

You know, Sandburg is a pretty 
swell writer. He tells how Abe 
Lincoln, seven years old, went to 
sleep on his bed of dry leaves in 
the corner of an old pole-shed up 
on Little Pigeon Creek in Indiana 
in the winter of 1816. 

“He had his thoughts then,” said 
Sandburg. 

The author takes me, too, back 
to days in the woods when he tells 
about a hoot-owl crying and the 
shaking of branches in the beeches 
and the walnuts outside. Then 


Sandburg takes us with Lincoln to 
the south opening of the shed 
where he looks out on a winter 
sky, with a high quarter moon and 
a white shine of thin frost on the 
long open spaces. 


There’s an old wonder which 
takes hold of everyone on that sort 
of a night and little Abe may have 
wondered about other places in the 
world. He might have asked the 
moon what it had been seeing and 
that old-timer could have told him 
many things. That was the year 
of 1816 and the moon had seen six- 
teen thousand wagons go along 
through Pennsylvania heading 
West, with people hungry for a 
new land. There were 8,000,000 
people in the United States then, 
and the moon had seen them take 
sailing ships from different ports 
of Europe which carried them over 
to this country, taking on the 
journey from six weeks to six 
months of hardship. 

These people on the boats had 
fought fever, sickness, scurvy, 
wind, waves and trouble. Then the 
wagons had started West. The 
moon could see along all the roads 
heading West, broken wagon 
wheels with eager grass growing 
up over the spokes and hubs. Some- 
times nearby would lie a rusty skil- 
let, some empty moccasins, the 
skull of a man, the bones of horses, 
a tomahawk, an old musket. Many 
a mans’ body lay there—a man who 
had struggled through the hot dog- 
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days, blizzards and the long rains, 
and had lost. 

There came out of this great 
trek to the West a rather brutal 
old folk saying. it is this: 

“The cowards never started and 
the weak ones died by the way.” 

Of course, the ones that died 
weren't all weak. Many a one 
just happened to step in the way of 
an arrow, but it is certainly true 
that the cowards never started. 
That’s a phrase out of Sandburg 
that I thank Bilsland for bringing 
to my attention. It is something to 
think about right now. 


Heirs of People Who 
Were Unafraid 

Those of us who are left, are 
the descendants of the people who 
had the courage to start; the 
strength and good fortune to sur- 
vive. They would never have 
started if they had been cowards 
and we wouldn’t have been here to 
fight now. Certainly we, the heirs 
of these people who weren’t afraid 
to start, aren’t going to take the 
philosophy of the new quitters who 
tell us that hard times are really a 
good thing for us all because it 
teaches us to get along with very 
little, to be happy and satisfied 
with our lot. 

Those weren’t the kind of people 
who started for this country on 
sailing boats from Europe, then 
started Westward across the moun- 
tains and the plains. They would 
have called this new philosophy of 
“let’s all be satisfied with much 
less” for what it really is: The 
philosophy of quitting. 

It would make no sense to them 
at all to hear people say that we 
should now trudge gently back- 
ward on our way to candle lights 
and the horse and buggy, while we 
pass on that journey not the rivers, 
the mountains, the dangers that 
they did, but factories full of 
shoes, automobiles, clothing, elec- 
tric refrigerators and all the other 
necessities and comforts of life. 

Lots of other things wouldn’t have 
made sense to them. The men, for 
example, who have been going to 
start new plans, new products, new 
sales and advertising campaigns 
and then hold back because fear is 
eating out their hearts. Let them 
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remember also the line in Sand- 
burg’s book. 

Since I have been looking into 
some of the Lincoln, books I have 
discovered two stories about him I 
haven’t heard before and they seem 
to me to be germane. When Spen- 
cer, great genius in firearms, 
brought out a repeating rifle which 
was supposed to shoot seven times 
as opposed to the old single 
shooters, the well-known techno- 
crats of that day in the War De- 
partment rejected the new rifle. 
They found all sorts of reasons 
why it wouldn’t work. Somehow 
Spencer got to Lincoln. It seems 
that a lot of people were able to 
get to him in those days. 

Lincoln examined the gun care- 
fully. It looked practical to Abe. 
So he ordered the War Depart- 
ment to adopt it. The letter in 
which he ordered that may be 
found in Vol. IX of Lincoln's 
Complete Works in the Burton 
Historical Collection at the Detroit 
Public Library. I am indebted to 
my old friend James W. Beckman, 
for many years secretary to Elbert 
Hubbard, for this information. It 
is a matter of history that Spen- 
cer’s repeating rifle turned out to 
be a great success and gave the 
Union armies a great advantage 
over their opponents. 


Mathematics and 
the “Monitor” 


Almost the same thing happened 
in the case of the Monitor. When 
Captain John Ericsson took his de- 
signs to the experts, they told him 
it was impossible; that the funny 
iooking boat wouldn’t float. They 
could prove it by their mathema- 
tical formulas. Ericsson also took 
his plans to Lincoln who went over 
them thoroughly. He told the old 
technocrats that when he was a 
young man working on the Missis- 
sippi River on a flatboat, they could 
figure out floating capacity by 
arithmetic and that according to 
his plan the Monitor would float. 
The result is history. 

When the funny old Cheesebox 
arrived on the scene of action in 
Hampton Roads, Lincoln’s simple 
judgment and faith were proved 
right. 

A few more incidents that I 
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came across while looking into that 
other book on Lincoln by Albert J. 
Beveridge on page 574 and those 
following, should be of interest to 
people who are trying to get others 
to start something now in sales and 
advertising. 

Lincoln was talking at the time 
about his famous “house divided 
against itself” speech before it had 
finally been delivered. He said, “I 
want to use some universally 
known figure, expressed in simple 
language as universally well known 
that may strike home to the minds 
of men in order to raise them up 
to the perils of the times.” Cer- 
tainly there is something in that 
statement for copy writers and 
salesmen to ponder. If he had used 
some of the high sounding words 
which now grace our advertising 
pages, he would never have gotten 
outside of the confines of Spring- 
field, Ill. 

Also Beveridge says of him, “He 
made his paragraphs very short, 
often of but one sentence, and even 
these sentences sometimes of only 
six words each of one syllable.” 
How would you like to see a page 
of copy for a new product written 
on this simple formula? So would I. 

In the “Reminiscences” by Carl 
Schurz, he tells how he got on the 
train for Quincy and Lincoln got 
aboard at a way station. He was on 
his way for his famous debate with 
Douglas. Lincoln asked the young 
German-American’s advice on some 
points he intended to make. Says 
Schurz, “He talked in so simple 
and familiar a strain, and his man- 
ner and homely phrase was so 
absolutely free from any semblance 
of self-consciousness or pretense to 
superiority, that I soon felt as if I 
had known him all my life and we 
had long been close friends.” 


+ 


Coffee Account to Mears 


The David G. Evans Coffee Company, 
St. Louis, “Old Judge” coffee, has ap- 
pointed Mortimer W. Mears, Inc., adver- 
tising agency of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. ewspapers and 
radio will be used. 


Death of Edward Williams 


Edward Williams, for fourteen years 
manager of the department of market 
analysis of The Farm Journal, Philadel- 
phia, died recently at that city. 
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Advertising consists merely in 
making new friends for new or 
old products. That freedom from 
self-consciousness, those homely 
phrases would make a whole lot of 
friends at this time for some new 
products. 

So tonight as I sit here, with the 
wind howling outside, browsing 
through books on a great man 
whose birthday, as this is written, 
will occur in two days’ time, it 
occurs to me that perhaps all our 
problems are simpler than econo- 
mists, technocrats and others have 
made them. 

Perhaps we need that direct 
dealing with facts, that simple 
courage to over-rule some of the 
experts that Lincoln showed when 
he accepted the rifle and the 
Cheesebox which did so well in 
Hampton Roads. We, the descen- 
dants of the men who went across 
mountains and rivers, we the peo- 
ple who have taken over the heri- 
tage Lincoln left, need to think 
more of him and his method of 
facing crises. 

Whether we like it or not, and 
whatever it is going to be, the new 
deal is only a few weeks before us. 
There are going to be quite a few 
changes undoubtedly. It is not go- 
ing to be the same country it was 
in 1929 and before. But the coun- 
try is full of many men of leader- 
ship qualities who haven't been 
heard about yet. A new generation 
is growing up about us. The 
deserts, the streams, the mountains 
we must cross in the next few 
years are not nearly so dangerous 
as those our forefathers crossed 
and we are better equipped than 
they were. 

As we face the future, then, let’s 
all remember that one line, “The 
cowards never started.” 


— 
Heath Studios Add to Staff 


Clifford Brown, illustrator, Kenneth 
Spalding, letterer and designer, and 
L. L. Andrews, mechanical illustrator, 
have joined the staff of the Heath 
Studios, Detroit. 





Appoints Churchill-Hall 


The Sleep Safe Baby Harness Com- 
pany, White Plains, N. has ap- 


= 
pointed Churchill-Hall, Inc., New York, 


to direct its advertising account. 
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Copper and Brass Theme of 
$100,000 Campaign 


An Interesting Association Program 


MORE than $100,000 will be in- 
vested this year by the Cop- 
per & Brass Research Association 
to tell the consuming public of 
America about copper and brass. 
In addition, the association is also 
running specialized campaigns in 
magazines reaching architects and 
waterworks officials. 

The theme of the consumer cam- 
paign is “Interesting News about 
Copper and Brass,” 2 running head 
that is carried across the top of 
each full-page advertisement. Four 
publications with a circulation of 
nearly 7,000,000 are being used. 

The association is packing its 
campaign full of pictorial interest. 
Although each advertisement has 
a definite theme, such as what hap- 
pens when it rains or certain 
phases of chromium, pictorial ex- 
amples are chosen from all over 
the world and for all types of 
uses of both copper and brass. 

For instance, in the 
first advertisement the »—— 
following subjects are 
found in the pictures: 

A bolt of lightning 
striking a tower in 
Cleveland, a rain- 
swept street in New 
York, a leaking roof, 
an outside house lamp, 
a door-knob, some 
gutters, a Santa Mon- 
ica home, a rain gauge 
in Hawaii and a pic- 
ture of a house show- 
ing what parts are 
vulnerable to rust. 

_ The second adver- 
tisement in the series 
deals largely with 
copper or brass foun- 
dations for chromium 
plating, and the third 
advertisement asks, 


+ 








Repairs in general are 
discussed in the third ad- 
vertisement in the series 


...Lateresting NEWS about COPPER and BRASS 
€ ¥ Bp 





“Are Repairs Eating You Out of 
House and Home?” 

According to an official of the 
association, the group believes that 
this year offers an excellent oppor- 
tunity to do a real co-operative 
advertising job. He points out 
that the prices on its products are 
lower than they have been for 
many years and that the thrifty 
home-owner who wishes to do a 
permanent repair job, will find this 
year offering him unusual oppor- 
tunities for economy. 

Another factor in this campaign 
is the belief on the part of the 
members of the association that 
right now money invested in ad- 
vertising is insurance that will pay 
for itself when the business pick- 
up comes. The industry, which 
was vitally affected during the war 
by war orders, finds a great deal 
of competition coming from sub- 
stitutes and believes that it is 
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necessary to continue an aggres- 
sive campaign to tell its basic story. 

The campaign to architects will 
feature colored illustrations of in- 
stallations of association products 
and will endeavor to show the 
many beautiful adaptations of them 
that can be made. 


+ 
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The waterworks campaign is di- 
rected at officials, both municipal 
and in private companies. It deals 
with the well-known resistance to 
corrosive action that has been 
stressed in the advertising story of 
copper and brass for a number of 
years. 


— 


Utility Sees Sales Ahead 


HE $400,000 advertising budget 

of the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company for 1933 is the largest in 
the history of the company. The 
company is convinced, from the 
success of dealer-utility activities 
last year, that buying power is 
available, that what is needed is 
extra sales and advertising effort 
to make this buying power active. 

“Times may be tough, but we 
plan to be tougher,” is the way the 
company views the situation. 


+ 
McGraw-Hill and Schweinler 


in Merger 

The mechanical departments of the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company and 
the Charles Schweinler Press, it is an- 
nounced by James H. McGraw, Jr., 
vice- -president and treasurer of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill organization, will be consoli- 
dated, effective March 1. The new 
printing establishment will be housed 
in the Schweinler plant at 405 Hudson 
Street, New York, and will employ 1,500 
men. The equipment will include presses 
and other printing machinery now lo- 
cated in the McGraw-Hill Building. 


Joins Calkins and Holden 

Charles Dreyer has been appointed as- 
sistant to Egmont Ahrens, director of 
industrial styling of Calkins and Holden, 
New York advertising agency. 


Has DeLong Account 
The DeLong Hook & Eye Company, 
Philadelphia, has appointed the Roden- 
Clements Company, of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. 


Appoints Boston Agency 
The Rogers Isinglass and Glue Com- 
pany, Gloucester, Mass., has appointed 
Frank T. Day, Inc., Boston, to direct its 
advertising account. 


Blanket Account to Ayer 
The North Star Woolen Mill Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, blankets, has ap- 
pointed N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., to 
direct its advertising account. 


About 75 per cent of the budget 
will be spent in newspaper adver- 
tising. Copy will appear at least 
once a week in each of the 286 
daily and weekly papers in the 
company’s territory. A half-show- 
ing of poster bulletins, covering 300 
panels in about 100 cities, will have 
copy changed once a month. 

The poster board designs will be 
reproduced on bill stickers and at- 
tached to monthly bills sent con- 
sumers. 


— 
Geyer Adds to Staff 


Walter Chambers, formerly with the 
New York World-Telegram and, before 
that, with the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, 
ie joined the New York office of The 
Geyer Company, Inc., advertising agency, 
as publicity director. Philip Hichborn, 
formerly with Best & Company, New 
cosh has joined the New York copy 
Staff. 


Walter W. Hoops with Aubrey 
& Moore 


Walter W. Hoops, formerly president 
of the Hoops Advertising Company, has 
joined Aubrey & Moore, Inc., Chicago 
advertising agency, as account executive. 


Coe Again with Doremus 


Sayers Coe, formerly of Donahue & 
Coe, Inc., New York advertising agency, 
has again joined the New York staff of 
Doremus & Company, advertising agency, 
with which he had been associated pre- 
viously. 


Appoints McJunkin 
J. Oliver Johnson, Inc., Chicago, 
maintenance equipment for golf courses, 
has appointed the McJunkin Advertising 
Company, of that city, to handle its ad 
vertising account. 


New Business at Tulsa 


John Richard Avey has established an 
advertising business under his own name 
at Tulsa, Okla. 
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Th mn at 2 ¥ g9 reached with your adver- 
ail of ' fo? tising message at a single 
tionally agllible field low cost by concentrating 
for you? advertising 


- in a single medium— 
message: 


THE COURIER- JOURNAL 
THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Major Markets Newspapers, Inc. -:- Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Represented Nationally by the Beckwith Special Agency. 
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HEN you go home to your wife 

tonight, one of three women 
will greet you—and you don’t yet 
know which. It may be a woman who 
is filled with gaiety and happiness— 
anxious for an evening only with you. 
It may be a woman who is concerned 
only with the dinner she is preparing 
for your friends. Or it may be a wom- 
an absorbed in front of her mirror, 
catching every angle of herself in a 
new evening gown. 

Every woman is at least three 
women. Small use talking to one 
when either of the other two is upper- 
most. The wise husband does not tell 
his wife that her nose is shiny when 
she is bending over a hot stove. He 
does not bring up the advantages of 
a trip south when she is worrying 
over her baby’s temperature. And he 
would be well advised not to display 
any affection toward her when she is 
on the top rung of a ladder, hanging 
new curtains in the living room. 


Women think in related terms. Be- 
cause the masculine world does not 
always recognize this, men have a 
habit of charging women’s varying 
moods up to mere caprice. But it isn’t 
caprice — if women did not keep 
their vast and variegated interests in 
different mental compartments, they 
would soon be swamped in a sea of 
detail. The three basic interests in 
any woman’s life are Romance, Her 
Home, Herself. And these three in- 
terests occur one at a time. 
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Alone among women’s magazines, 
McCall’s recognizes not only these 
clear-cut interests, but the necessity 
for dealing with them separately. 
And so, every issue of McCall’s 
Magazine is now, in reality, three 


magazines in one. First comes 
McCall’s Fiction and News — the 
answer to woman’s eternal cry for 
romance. Then comes a second four- 
color cover, to mark the beginning of 
the second Magazine — McCall's 
Homemaking. And separating this 
from the third Magazine—McCall’s 
Style and Beauty—is still another 
four-color cover. All three, bound to- 
gether as a unit, make up the new 
McCall’s. 


We made this change in publishing 
because we knew, from asking thou- 
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sands of women, that it would make 
McCall’s a vastly more attractive and 
useful magazine to the millions of 
women who read it every month. 
But an important by-product of the 
new McCall’s is now available to ad- 
vertisers. For the new McCall's offers 
to every user of its space the oppor- 
tunity to correlate his copy with the 
surrounding editorial material to a 
degree impossible in old-style wom- 
en's magazines. He may now make 
use of the principle of related selling, 
already practiced by successful de- 
partment stores. He need have no 
fear that his advertising may say the 
right things to the right woman at 
the wrong time. 


Radical? Only in the sense that it 
has never been done before. And an 
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unprecedented increase in letters from 
the women on McCall Street has told 
us how right we were. McCall’s Maga- 
zine, 230 Park Ave., New York City. 





The New 
M°CALLS 





A Display Idea That Increases 
Sales 50 Per Cent 


F REQUENTLY the problem 
arises of getting counter or win- 
dow display for two different sizes 





Bor 
Quam | eases | 
canton | 


of packages. The problem is fur- 
ther complicated if no special dis- 
play piece is planned. 


+ 
Death of T. T. Maxey 


T. T. Maxey, advertising veteran of 
the railroad business, died recently at 
New York. For many years he was ad- 
vertising manager of the Chicago, Burl- 
ington & Quincy Railroad at Chicago. 
His work in the development of the 
World’s Fair at St. Louis won for him 
a decoration from the French Govern- 
ment. More recently Mr. Maxey had 
been with the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railroad as special representa- 
tive of the president. 


Has Hat Cleaner Account 


Hawley & Jones, Philadelphia, manu- 
facturers of Handy Hatter, a powder 
cleaner for felt hats, have appointed the 
Carter-Thompson Company, of that city, 
to direct their advertising account. Maga- 
zines are being used. 


McQuarry with Leath 


Norman A. McQuarry, formerly in 
charge of advertising of John A. Colby 
& Sons, Chicago, has joined the adver- 
tising department of Leath & Company, 
Rockford, Ill., operators of thirty furni- 
ture stores in the Middle West. 
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The Miracul Wax Company, 
manufacturer of Dri-Brite Liquid 
Wax, sells its product in pint cans 
at 75 cents and quart cans at $1. 
Each size is sent to dealers in a 
carton of six, so arranged that the 
carton itself can be used to display 
the product. 

The company wanted some 
method by which it could get deal- 
ers to display both cartons rather 
than either by itself. The illustra- 
tion on this page shows how the 
problem was solved. 

The larger carton is used as a 
base. Behind it is placed an in- 
expensive strawboard box easel 
which is held rigid by slots and 
tabs at three points. On it is 
placed the smaller carton and thus 
display for both is gained in a space 
(eleven inches square) not much 
larger than that which would be 
required to display a single carton. 
Assembling the two cartons re- 
quires no skill on the part of the 
dealer. 

Tests in actual stores show that 
the use of the display increased 
dealers’ sales from 50:per cent up. 


+ 
Agencies Affliate 


Moser, Cotins & Brown, Inc., and 
Devereaux & Smith, Inc., advertising 
agencies, have formed an association 
whereby they will work together on 
future business. This affiliation will not 
affect the present accounts of either 
agency. The Devereaux & Smith agency 
will move to 10 Hopper Street, Utica, 
N. Y., where Moser, Potins & Brown are 
located. 


Resume News Photo Service 


Underwood & Underwood have re- 
sumed possession of their news photo 
division which had been leased to Key- 
stone Views during the last year. This 
division will hereafter be located at the 
Underwood & Underwood Building, New 
York, under the management of Powell 
M. Gulick. 


Grill Joins Brewer 


John A. Grill, formerly sales represen- 
tative of the McClellan Paper Company, 
Minneapolis, has been appointed manager 
of the advertising service department of 
y Gluek Brewing Company, Minneap- 
olis. 
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The Most Interesting Advertising 
Job I Ever Did 


By Mark O’Dea 


President, Mark O’Dea & Company 


Ww ss a youngish editor of 
Printers’ INK asks a senior 
like myself to join a symposium as 
above captioned, he pre-supposes 
that we who look back over twenty 
years can easily classify one super- 
lative experience—one passionate 
adventure that must be labeled a 
climax. Most of us are not as 
chaste as all that. 

J. K. Fraser easily disposes of 
the problem by recounting the job 
that won him a job. H. S. Gardner 
tells of the dramatic wheedling of 
a war contributor. Each of these 
men has had countless adventures 
of equal interest. Yet they could 
not quarrel with the eager editors 
of Printers’ INK as to the limit- 
ing caption of this symposium— 
nor can I. . 

Well, here’s one of the most in- 
teresting jobs I ever did of the 
many which I find eternally inter- 
esting. 

Once upon a time—a Saturday 
noon in Chicago, as I was about to 
depart for the country—I, as copy 
chief of Lord & Thomas, was 
called into an emergency meeting, 
into a room of gloom. 

“Want to be a hero?” 
Kester asked. 

I was human... 
glorified. 

“Well, here’s your chance. We 
got a complete flop on this Union 
Pacific Campaign. But on Monday 
we've got to make our showing.” 

I reached for the telephone to 
catch some of my crew before they 
left. I knew it meant all hands on 
the job over the week-end. I’d been 
a hero before, so I'd become pro- 
fessional. 

Then the facts came out. The 
then chairman of the board of the 
Union Pacific had indicated that he 
wanted a magazine campaign by a 
famous writer. It amounted to an 
order. So The World’s Greatest 
Editor was commandeered. I infer 


Tom 


ready to be 
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no disrespect to him as a brilliant 
essayist when I state thus confi- 
dentially in advertising circles that 
he is not a salesman-in-print. 
After a painful accouchement, 
he had conceived a campaign—a 


series of fine editorials. One was 
set up—it took two Saturday 
Evening Post pages in ten-point. It 
was a brilliant article, but not an 
ad nor the basis for a series. 

The glooms showed me the cam- 
paign—essay by essay—“We're 
sunk, if this is all we can show, 
even if the big Wall Street guy 
does want it,” one mourner mut- 
tered. 

There could have been a lot 
more wailing, but as the meeting 
had been going on all morning, the 
meetees were all muttered out. 

“Get in something, anything,” 
Bob Crane urged, not very flatter- 
ingly, “just anything to show that 
no editor can write copy, nor no 
fictionist . . . all those Big-Name 
Poachers make me sick. Give them 
glamour, Mark, old West and all 
that— you’ve been a cowboy or 
something out there.” I’d been a 
callow reporter on a Montana 


paper. 
Claude Hopkins turned reprov- 
ingly from the window out of 
which he’d been gazing for the last 
hour, probably seeing nothing but 
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visions of coupons floating in the 
clouds, at so much per. 

“Gracious, gracious, we must be 
serious, or Mr. O’Dea will not 
realize our terrible predicament.” 
His pale blue eyes wandered min- 
isterially over the 
brethren at the wake. 

“This is a glorious 
opportunity for Mr. 
O’Dea,” he continued. 
“Think of the sport 
of contest—gracious, 
I'd think a young man 
would be thrilled to 
compete with such a 
famous editor.” 

But I didn’t show 
much spirit. Inwardly 
I felt I could win, but 
I didn’t want to be a 
hero too easily, be- 
cause I was itching 
for a raise, and I was 
thinking of the wife 
and kiddy and their 
ever-increasing appe- 
tite for pearls and 
caviar and other lux- 
uries symbolic of star 
ad writers in those 
dear past days. Hop- 
kins was getting $100,- 
000 a year! 5 


(Author's note: iS 
























when the. Pacific and Atlantic 
bound engines meet in a ceremony 
glamour I sought and got. 
Fewer words, pictures. 
Charles Everett Johnson, a truly 
great artist of commerce, made the 
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et Counc! Bluffs Aug sao 


The hero’s story here 
is a bit rambling be- 


modesty—how am I 

and the other con- 

tributors going to protect ourselves 
from readers who say, “Hell, if 
that’s the most interesting experi- 
ence in his life. 

The conference ended as all do, 
with cheerful Rotarianisms, “Go 
to it, old man” slaps on ye 
back. ’ 

Then a week-end of pandemo- 
nium. Data. History. “Can all 
the statistics,’ I warned my assis- 
tants. The Famous Editor had 
been intrigued with number of ties, 
rails, spikes per mile. 

I chose a romantic handling. The 
old Overland Trail . . . the covered 
wagons Lincoln’s dream of 
holding the Pacific territory to the 
Union . . . the driving of the 
golden spike, the last one to bind 
the East and West construction .. . 
the “marriage in the mountains” 


“I chose a romantic handling . . . 
cause of his extreme holding the Pacific territory to the Union... 





Lincoln’s dream of 
glamour 


I sought and got” 


layouts and final paintings. He, 
too, knew his West. 

My first ad 
Genesis : 

“Once there was no Union 
Pacific. Beyond the Mississippi 
was a trackless waste—known only 
to buffaloes and Indians. 

“Then came the shifting over- 
land trail. 

“Pioneers followed it toward the 
sunset, a long and tedious journey 
by prairie schooner—often danger- 
ous. 

“Cumbersome freighters took a 
snail’s pace. The Government spent 
$1,000,000 a year to transport sup- 
plies to a few Coast military posts. 

“Then brave men, encouraged by 
Lincoln, built the Union Pacific. 

“The ‘giant’s task,’ as General 
Sherman called it, was completed 


started with 
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in 1869. To commemorate this great 
deed a golden spike was driven. It 
has since become a symbol of 
civilization and prosperity. 

“The Union Pacific is truly a na- 
tional institution—a worthy monu- 
ment to early Americans. 

“Today, over a boulevard of 
steel, speed splendid passenger 
trains. And an almost endless pro- 
cession of freight trains. 

“Safety, Speed and Service have 
taken the place of savages, slow- 
ness and stages. 

“Now, over this scenic highway, 
it is a fast, pleasant journey from 
Chicago to the Coast. And a joy- 
ous, unforgettable adventure into 
the once ‘Wild West.’” 

7 * . 


It was not a week-end of heroics, 
just rough sledding to condense, 
edit, clarify, dramatize. Start, dis- 
card. Begin again. 

Came Monday. Came the con- 
ference. The showing of the work 


+ 


“Tourist Trade” Opens 
New York Office 


Tourist Trade, Indianapolis, has 
ypened an editorial and Eastern advertis- 
ing office in the Lincoln Building, New 
York. E. N. Knowles, editor, and Mark 
A. Selsor, Eastern advertising manager, 
will be located at the new office. 


Georgia Outdoor Group Elects 


C. D. Smith, of Columbus, has been 
elected president of the Outdoor Adver- 
tising yy of Georgia. H. H. 
Estes and A. L. Crowe have been elected 
ee Pa and R. L. Fay is secre- 
tary-treasurer. T. Price was made 
national director. 


Reibel Has Own Business 


Bertram Reibel, formerly with Lincoln 
Associates, Inc., New York, has estab- 
lished an advertising business under his 
own name at 21 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. 


Directs Insuline Sales 


Paul S. Weil, formerly with Frank 
Kiernan & Company, New York, has 
heen appointed national sales manager of 
the Insuline Corporation of America, 
New York, radio accessories. 


Leaves Riddle & Young 


T. W. Lord, who has been with the 
New York office of the Riddle & Young 
Company, is now with Gertler & Durlet, 
New York, securities. 
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of the genius. The showing of the 
campaign by the nameless me with 
the workmanship of an integrated 
agency with all its experience. 

Two opposite approaches. What 
a Top Man thought he wanted, op- 
posed now by his General Passen- 
ger Agent and officials. Wiggling. 
Comparisons. One unpractical— 
one practical. 

My campaign won, as you've 
guessed. How to let the Great 
Editor down easy? One of his 
two-page ads appeared. 

But I, as little Rollo, had saved 
the day. It had been a fascinating 
competition, maybe not as adroit 
as when Hopkins and I squared off 
for a battle on Oliver Typewriters, 
maybe not as prodigious as some 
Lucky Strike presentations. But 
the results were fruitful—the cam- 
paign meeting the necessities for 
the Union Pacific, then hard- 
pressed by Santa Fe. 

. Yes, I got that raise. 


—_ 
Acquires French Daily 


William M. Hewitt, president of the 
Foreign Language Field Service Corpora- 
tion, has purchased Courrier des Etats 
Unis, New York, French language daily. 
Mr. Hewitt will be president and pub- 
lisher; Louis Meyer, vice-president and 
business manager, and H. Webel, secre- 
tary. 


Death of F. H. Lovejoy 


Frederic H. Lovejoy, at one time with 
Hanff-Metzger, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency, died recently at Chester- 
field, N. He had also been with 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., and the Tracy- 
Parry Company, Philadelphia advertis- 
ing agency. 


Joins Pacific Coast Agency 

Carl Haverlin, formerly sales manager 
of KFI-KECA, Los Angeles, has joined 
the Los Angeles staff of Bowman, Deute 
& Cummings, advertising agency, as vice- 
president. 


New Account to Sun Agency 

Ryerson and Haynes, Inc., Jackson, 
Mich., metal tire covers, has appointed 
the Sun Advertising Company, Toledo, to 
direct its advertising account. 


Represents KSTP 
Radio station KSTP, Minneapolis and. 
St. Paul, has appointed Free and 
Sleininger, Inc., Chicago, as its repre- 
sentative in the Chicago territory. 











When the Much-Dunned Customer 
Becomes a Lost Account 


Personal Sales Work Not Further Credit Correspondence Is Usually 
Necessary to Mollify Him 


Unrversat Gypsum & Lime Co. 
CxIcaco 


Editor of Printers’ InK: 

Several recent issues of Printers’ Ink 
have contained extremely valuable arti- 
cles on the subject of collection letters. 

I would like to know if any of your 
contributors have suggested a letter or 
method of meeting a situation like this: 
A customer is invoiced on August 11 and 
the first collection letter mailed October 
13 inasmuch as no payment had been 
made. Follow-up collection letters were 
mailed October 25, November 8, Novem- 
ber 28 and December 12. On December 
15 the customer mails his check in full 
settlement but his letter states “we will 
sever all business connections with you 
and kindly notify your salesman to re- 
frain from calling at our office in the 
future.” 

This is the only written response the 
customer made to any of the letters 
written him. 

H. E. Jorpan, 
Advertising Manager. 


ME: JORDAN’S letter presents 
one of the apparently in- 
soluble problems of collection cor- 
respondence. 

Most dealers who are behind in 
their payments appreciate the fact 
that collection letter procedure is 
necessary. There are, however, a 
few dealers who eventually become 
exasperated with a series of letters 
and when, as and if they pay their 
bills make solemn vows never to 
buy any more merchandise from 
the companies that have dunned 
them. 

There is a general agreement 
among men most familiar with 
credit problems that this type of 
dealer can never be eliminated and 
that no methods that can be tried 
will work with 100 per cent success 
in such cases. 

Customer casualties can be cut 
down, however, by the careful 
planning of the collection corre- 
spondent always having in mind 
the irascible customer. 

We have seen several excellent 
series of collection letters which, 
although they are insistent upon 
payment, very definitely convey to 
the retailer that the company does 
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not want to lose his patronage. 
Some of them say this frankly, 
while others imply it by showing 
their appreciation that the collec- 
tion problem is naturally a two- 
sided one. 

In the long run the best series of 
collection letters will eventually 
run into a certain number of 
dealers like those described in Mr. 
Jordan’s letter. The problem then 
becomes one for personal treat- 
ment. 

A well-known credit man says: 
“In the case of a dealer who has 
become a lost customer because of 
collection letters, contact must be 
re-established on a personal basis. 
Letters, unfortunately, can do noth- 
ing more than express what the 
writer has in mind, but a personal 
contact gives the man making it an 
opportunity to maneuver his points 
and opinions so that he will gain 
his point and at the same time 
pacify and satisfy the customer.” 

This is a sales job and the credit 
department should not enter into 
the picture. One large company, 
in the case of important accounts, 
has the vice-president in charge of 
sales make a personal call on the 
dealer. Where this is impossible, 
the salesman in charge of the ter- 
ritory does his best and, if the 
situation warrants, is aided by let- 
ters from executives of the com- 
pany. 

Most manufacturers agree on the 
fact that where it is possible the 
job should not be put up to 
the salesman if the account is im- 
portant. 

If a home office executive cannot 
cover the matter a branch manager 
is asked to. By having one of the 
salesman’s _Superiors call on the 
dealer, he is given the impression 
that he is given special attention 
and his vanity, which has been 
ruffled by the collection letters, is 
flattered by the evidence on the com- 
pany’s part that it wants his busi- 
ness back.—[Ed. Printers’ Inx. 
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THIS 


INDEX 


Of The Local News is the 
Reason Why Hudson County 
Folks Raise a Howl if the 
Jersey Observer Isn’t Around 


From first page Jersey Observer 
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Many of America’s largest advertisers are fin 
ing that Collier’s heads the list of all publi 
tions in making sales. 


Results are out of proportion to the size of i 
circulation. 


For Collier’s is read today with an intensity 
interest that has no parallel among publicatio 
of large circulation. 


This interest is intelligent and sincere. Collier 
appeals to the type of alert, active, youn 
minded citizen whose thoughts are toward co 
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We believe that in Collier’s a new leader has 
appeared among magazines—a leader, designated 
as such by a modern-minded American public. 

THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 





» findistructive but inevitable change. 


Such a citizen is a leader and an influence 
among his fellow men. 


hat appears in Collier’s is the theme of Amer- 
ican thinking. 


hat is advertised in Collier’s becomes the 
reference in American buying. 


ollier’s, alone, or as the key medium of a list 


ackbone of advertising success. 


Collier's. 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 








Packages with a Second Use Have 
Added Sales Value 


This Is Particularly True Where Utility Can Be Added at Small 
or No Extra Cost 


Sears, RoesucK anv Co. 
Cuicaco 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Have you published any articles re- 
cently wu 7 the subject of the utility 
appeal of packages or containers? I re- 
fer to cases where the container serves 
a purpose distinct from that of the 
contents. 

A. A. ARCHBOLD, 
Advertising Department. 


DEVELOPMENT that has 

been followed with a great 
deal of interest by many manufac- 
turers has been that of the utility 
or dual use container. Recently this 
type of package has met with a 
wide popularity, in some instances 
a popularity that it has not de- 
served. 

Any package which has a utility 
use after the product has been re- 
moved does have an extra sales 
appeal to the consumer. The 
cracker can which can later be 
used to hold sugar, the belt’ box 
which becomes an ash tray, the 
bath salts package which becomes 
a cigarette container; all of these 
have sales appeals over and above 
those of beauty and attention- 
value. 

This dual use idea is particularly 
effective in holiday and gift mer- 
chandise. The person who is look- 
ing about for something unusual to 
give away at Christmas frequently 
welcomes the opportunity to give a 
utility product of prosaic nature 
with a container that can be used 
after the original product has been 
consumed. Such products, if they 
are kept within the dollar range, 
also have an appeal as bridge prizes 
because of their novelty. 

When we move over into the field 
of day-by-day selling, the validity 
of the dual use appeal becomes less 


— 


Appoints Harley L. Ward 


Magazine Publishers, Inc., New York, 
has appointed Harley L. Ward, Inc., 
ublishers’ representative, Chicago, as its 
Nestern representative. 





certain. If dual use can be gained 
without adding to the cost of the 
package visibly, a company has 
nothing to lose. However, if the 
dual use container is so elaborate 
that it will create in the consumer’s 
mind a suspicion that she is paying 
for the package rather than for the 
contents, the container should 
either be modified or the idea 
dropped. 

Another thing about the dual use 
container that is sometimes over- 
looked is the fact that it is not as 
a rule a good repeat proposition. 
Generally the secondary use of the 
container is one that is more or less 
permanent with the result that peo- 
ple do not buy the product in order 
to get the container after they have 
a certain number of the packages 
about the home. 

This, however, need not neces- 
sarily be a detriment. If the utility 
container is not expensive so that 
a woman does not dislike to throw 
it away there is no reason why the 
advertiser should not create his 
dual use with the definite idea that 
it will have a novelty appeal to a 
certain section of his consumer 
group although it will be thrown 
away by another section. 

It is interesting to observe that 
the secondary use of the container 
need not necessarily be very closely 
related to the product itself. For 
instance, bath salts have been 
packed in cake boxes and belts in 
ash trays quite successfully. This 
is a point to remember, because 
frequently the inventiveness of the 
designer who is trying to create a 
dual use container is limited con- 
siderably because he endeavors to 
keep the secondary use closely re- 
lated to the product itself.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


+ 
Death of Joseph Cleres 


Joseph Cleres, vice-president of the 
Hendrickson Publishin Company, New 
York, publisher of orld Convention 
Dates, died recently a\ Jamaica, N. Y. 
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Genuine Foreign Atmosphere 





DeSoto Sends Crew to Europe to Obtain Authentic Advertising 
Illustrations 


AST December an expedition 

— sailed from New York for 
Europe. It left quietly without any 
publicity. It will probably return 
next month but its findings are al- 
ready appearing in magazines and 
newspapers all over the United 
States. 

The group, composed of a photog- 
rapher and his assistant and two 
representatives of an advertising 
agency, has been 
searching for and 
finding foreign at- 
mosphere. The at- 
mosphere is being 
sent back to Amer- 
ica in the form of 
photographs for 
use as illustrations 
inthe current 
DeSoto advertising 
campaign. 

Three cars were 
shipped with the 
expedition. Two of 
these, a DeSoto 
convertible coupe 
and a sedan, are 
being used in the 
pictures. The other, 
a station wagon, 
carries the cam- 
eras and other 


needed equipment and paraphernalia. 
Pictures are being taken in En- 
gland, France, Italy and Switzer- 


land. 


The major theme of last year’s 
DeSoto advertising was that Amer- 
ica stopped to stare because of the 


car’s unusual 


beauty. 


Now the 


advertising is featuring the fact 
that “All Europe stops to stare.” 
Several hundred pictures have 


been taken in the 
countries that are 
being visited. A few 
of the photographs 
have been in natu- 
ral color for maga- 
zine use. In each 
instance particular 
pains have been 
taken to include 
genuine foreign at- 
mosphere. The peo- 
ple in the pictures 
are almost always 
natives. The scenes 
are typical of the 
countries. 

The copy for the 
advertisement con- 
taining the photo- 
graph reproduced 
above said: “Take 
DeSoto anywhere 
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. .. and watch human nature be 
human nature! Even sophisticated 
counts and countesses broke right 
down and stared when America’s 
smartest low-price car swung 
down the snowy streets of smart 
St. Moritz.” 

Smartness is the keynote of this 


+ 


campaign, as it has been in all re- 
cent DeSoto advertising. This ad- 
vertising believes people are more 
interested in style than they are in 
the number of bearings in the 
crankshaft. Technical language is 
conspicuously absent in the adver- 
tising copy. 


+ 


Gross Profits Made by Chains 


ROSS Profit and Average 
Sales Per Store of Retail 
Chains” is the title of a report 
just issued by the Federal Trade 
Commission. 
Basing its figures on returns 
from a representative group of 
stores, covering a period of from 
eleven to twenty-two years ending 
in 1930, the Commission found the 
total net retail sales on which gross 
profits were established to be 
$36, 757,966,581, from which was 
deducted the total cost of goods 
sold, or $26,931,585,141. This left 
a gross profit of $9,826,381,440, or 
26.7 per cent of the sales. 
Confectionery chains show the 
highest gross margin for all the 
years combined, or 49.3 per cent. 
Combination grocery and meat 
chains are lowest in gross margin 


+ 


Made-to-Order 


A*® effective use of small space 
and a novel approach charac- 
terize a newspaper series which the 
Philadelphia Saving Fund Build- 
ing is using to obtain tenants. Each 
advertisement in the series is di- 
rected to a specialized group, such 
as artists, members of the bar, ad- 
vertising agencies, manufacturers, 
and so on. 

The advantages which the build- 
ing has to offer each group are 
described in the copy. The adver- 
tisement headed, “To Artists,” for 
example, says: “You require a 
strong north light. The northern 
wall of Twelve South Twelve is 
65 per cent glass! . . . You de- 
mand quiet. Air conditioning pro- 
vides that—for the windows need 


since they show 19.3 per cent. 

Drug chains average from 30 to 
40 per cent gross profit, as do de- 
partment-store, dollar-limit variety, 
and most of the clothing and shoe 
chains. Among the groups with 
gross profit average between 20 
and 30 per cent are dry goods, dry 
goods and apparel, general mer- 
chandise, meat, tobacco, hardware, 
five-dollar and unlimited price va- 
riety and men’s shoes. 

In men’s shoes, women’s shoes, 
grocery, men’s and women’s ready- 
to-wear and grocery and meat 
chains, the larger chains show ap- 
preciably lower average sales per 
store than do the smaller chains. 

But in drug, dollar-limit variety, 
tobacco and millinery, the larger 
chains show the larger average 
sales per store. 


oe 


“For Rent” Copy 


never be opened. . . You want 
comfort and cleanliness. We offer 
you May weather all-year round, 
and absence of dust from outside.” 

Similarly the advertisement ad- 
dressed to members of the bar 
points out the proximity of the 
building to the City Hall and the 
Federal courts. 

At the top of each advertisement 
is an illustration done in pen and 
ink, outlined like a plaque so that 
the effect achieved is that of a 
wood cut. The drawings are sym- 
bolical of the various groups: 
scales and a law book representing 
the law, a palette and paint brushes 
the artists, and smoke stacks and a 
factory representing the manufac- 
turers. 
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New Ford to Be Advertised 


National Campaign May Break Any Day Now: Completed Plans 
Await Manufacturer’s Approval 


LARGE national advertising 

campaign is planned by the 
Ford Motor Company on the new 
Ford V-8. The copy has been pre- 
pared, the schedule made up. The 
exact date of its release is not 
known. ‘It all depends upon Henry 
Ford himself. He may make up 
his mind tomorrow to start things 
going or he may wait several 
weeks or even months. 

Everyone familiar with the way 
in which Mr. Ford works knows 
that it is impossible to predict what 
he will do or when he will do it. 
But it may be taken for granted 


that he will do something. He is 
not likely to sit by and watch 
Chevrolet and Plymouth march 


steadily on ahead of Ford with the 
help of millions of dollars’ worth 
of advertising. 

The principal factor, so Print- 
ERS’ INK has been informed, that is 
holding up the campaign, is the 
production schedule. Mr. Ford has 
had the experience before of start- 
ing his advertising before deliveries 
were possible. This year he is 
probably reversing this procedure. 
He is waiting until dealers have 
ample stocks and the production 
schedule is stepped up enough so 
that deliveries can keep pace with 
the demand. 

Labor troubles in the body plant 
in Detroit have slowed up produc- 
tion. Now the eight-day bank 
moratorium in Michigan may de- 
lay the campaign further. 

Last Saturday the new Ford was 
officially on display in most dealers’ 
showrooms. The dealers them- 
selves had been invited earlier in 
the week to visit the various Ford 
assembly plants to get their first 
view of the new car. The next day 
service men took a peek and heard 
about its insides. 

Dealers have been furnished with 
display cards for their showrooms 
and mechanical details. News re- 
leases for local newspapers have 
also been furnished and sugges- 
tions given for the dealers’ own 
announcement advertising. 
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In some cities dealers co-oper- 
ated in running announcement 
advertisements while in others in- 
dividual dealers ran their own 
advertising. 

Adequate supplies of a folder 
containing pictures of the various 








% SEE; 


THE NEW FORD V8 


now on display at All Ford Dealers + 











112” WHEEL BASE 


75 HORSEPOWER 
Longer. Wider, Roomier Bodies ove S00 rame 
NEW DESIGNS : 





The new Ford was announced by many 
dealers in local newspaper advertise- 
ments 


models of the new Ford have been 
supplied to all dealers. 

The dealer advertising, prepared 
along the lines suggested by the 
company, features a 112-inch wheel 
base; 75 horse power; longer, 
wider, roomier bodies, and new 
designs. 

Plymouth and Chevrolet did not 
increase their advertising when the 
Ford was announced. Both of them 
ignored the event. 

Printers’ INK understands that 
Ford will introduce a little later on 
a smaller eight cylinder car, similar 
to the lightweight cars used in 
Europe. This car will be featured 
for its economy of operation. 

It is not known just how big a 
campaign of advertising Ford will 
launch, when he decides to release 
it. Last year he used full-page ad- 
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vertisements in a list of 2,000 news- 
papers throughout the United 
States and Canada. These were 
followed by other advertisements 
in various cities as the new cars 
were shipped. 

One of the features of last year’s 
campaign was the speed with which 
engravings and electrotypes were 
made and sent to newspapers. The 
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A Plea for the 


Joun H. MEHAN 
CHICAGO 
Editor of Printers’ INK 

Judging from Amos Bradbury’s 
recent sermons on credibility in 
advertising, you are just the one 
to initiate and lead a campaign 
against past practice of depicting 
only D. T.’s in advertising illus- 
tration. 

Are there no sane, quiet, sober 
souls using any products? Is 
every prospect frozen in horror, or 
lit up with a Harry Thaw grin? 
Have you ever tried the parlor 
game of making a group attempt 
to resemble the people in an ad— 
for instance, one late motor car 


+. 


Stanger Advanced by Francis 
The Charles Francis Press, New York, 


has appointed R. W. Stanger as vice- 
president, in charge of sales. He has 
been with this organization for many 
years. 


New Philadelphia Business 

Milton Feinberg, advertising manager 
of Barr’s, Philadelphia jeweler and silver- 
smith, has established his own advertising 
business. He will continue as advertising 
manager of Barr’s. 


Appoint Detroit Agency 


The Bundy Tubing Company and the 
American Injector Company, both of 
Detroit, have appointed Holden, Mc- 
Kinney & Clark, Inc., of that city, to 
direct their advertising accounts. 


L. A. Pratt Joins Randall 


Louis A. Pratt, formerly conducting 
his own advertising agency at Detroit, 
has joined the Fred M. Randall Com- 
pany, of that city, as vice-president. 


PRINTERS’ 
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INK Feb. 16, 1933 
details of the car were protected 
with great secrecy until the final 
moment. 

Something similar to this is likely 
to happen very soon. When Mr. 
Ford finally puts his O. K. on the 
campaign, there will be a rush. The 
only difference is that this year the 
advertising plans are being kept 
secret and not the details of the car. 
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Straight Face 


page in which three women are 
grinning broadly while a drooling 
idiot in men’s clothing allegedly 
says, in effect, “Yes, only $1,100”? 

Possibly we need the chamber 
of horrors for fear copy, but I 
can’t believe we need the gallery 
of stupid Chessy-cats for all other 
motifs. 

Let’s have, once in a while, a 
washerwoman or a_chain-store 
clerk or somebody who can keep 
a straight face while he says, “It’s 
a Whoozis Tooth Straightener, 
made by the Whoozis, etc., divi- 
sion of International, etc. Corp.” 

Porqué no? 


J. H. MEHAN. 
+. 


Death of C. A. Morden 


Charles A. Morden, general manager 
of the Portland Oregonian until his re- 
tirement in 1927, died recently at that 
city, aged eight four. He had been with 
the Oregonian ler nearly fifty years. 


Has Eversweet Account 


The Eversweet Products Corporation, 
New York, maker of a cream _ stick 
deodorant, has appointed the United 
Advertising Agency, of that city, to di- 
rect its advertising account. 


Elect Muffley Director 


Joseph F. Muffiey, general sales man- 
ager and director of advertising of the 
ay Johnson Corporation, Endicott, 

Y., has been elected a member of the 
Reend "of directors. 


Has Insurance Account 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of California has appointed 
The Mayers Company, Inc., Los Angeles, 
to direct its advertising account. Pacific 
Coast newspapers will be used. 
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Typography that is 
Correctly Done 


Correctly Serviced 
Correctly Priced 


PRINTERS’ INK 


... available to you! 


Any member of the Advertising Typographers of 
America listed below will be glad to talk over your 
typographic requirements with you. You will be 
surprised how efficiently your typography can be 
handled. Why not get in touch with one of them now? 


AKRON, OHIO 
Akron Typesetting Company 


BOSTON 
The Berkeley Press 
The Wood-Clarke Press 


CHICAGO 
Bertsch & Cooper 
J. M. Bundscho, Inc. 
Faithorn Corporation 
Hayes-Lochner, Inc. 


Runkle-Thompson-Kovats-Ing. 


DALLAS 
Jaggers-Chiles-Stovall, Inc. 
Stellmacher & Clark, Inc. 

DENVER, COLO. 

The A. B. Hirschfeld Press 

DETROIT 
Fred C. Morneau 
George Willens & Co. 

INDIANAPOLIS 
The Typographic Service 


NEW YORE CITY 


Ad Service Company 
Frost Brothers 
David Gildea & Co., Inc. 
Heller-Edwards Typography, Inc. 
Huxley House 
Independent Typesetting Co., Inc. 
National Typographers, Inc. 
Frederick W. Schmidt, Inc. 
Superior Typography, Inc. 
Supreme Ad Service, Inc. 
Tri-Arts Press, Inc. 
Typographic Service Co., 

of N. Y., Inc. 
Kurt H. Volk, Inc. 
Woodrow Press, Inc. 


PITTSBURGH 


Edwin H. Stuart, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Kurt H. Volk, Inc. 


TORONTO 


Swan Service 


Advertising Typographers 


of America 


Typography that 2 
Sets Up an Ideal 


National Headquarters: 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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«Making your 


DIRECT ADVERTISING DOLLAR 
stretch farther 


| HIS Company’s advertising has told 
a consistent story of high printing stand- 
ards, and extensive plant facilities. 


@ But another phase of service not so 
generally known embraces our Direct 
Advertising Department, and the prepa- 
ration of merchandising plans, research 
data, campaign ideas, layout and art... 
from a complete yearly program to a 
letterhead design. 


@ It will be well worthwhile to examine 
our Direct Advertising Service Plan for 
its effectiveness and economy. 


@ Your inquiry will incur no obligation 


ISAAC GOLDMANN COMPAN® 


PRINTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOUNDED 1876 


80 LAFAYETTE STREET 1. TELEPHONE 
New York, N.Y. AND AUTOMATIC Worth 2-6080 











Fighting the Depression with an 
Idea—Instead of Price Cuts 


Jobbers and Dealers Welcomed the New “Tailored Brake Lining” 
Plan Even Though It Was More Expensive 


By M. T. Rogers 


Vice-President, Multibestos Company 


N the days before the introduc- 

tion of internal brakes, the total 
annual market for brake lining was 
estimated at ten feet per car. New 
designs of brakes and improved 
brake linings have decreased the 
per car figure during recent years, 
but the increase in the number of 
cars up to 1931 very nearly main- 
tained the total market. With 
registrations decreasing in 1932, 
the brake lining industry has felt 
the pinch—badly. 

As so often happens in times of 
stress, many of the weaker com- 
panies have tried to maintain vol- 
ume by price decreases. Some of 
the stronger organizations have 
followed this lead. The few who 


have stuck to their price policies 
have doubtless suffered more in- 
tensely in the matter of footage, 
but perhaps their balance sheets 


look better. The final answer will 
be known later. 

The Multibestos Company has 
suffered with the few who have 
maintained reasonable margins, but 
during the period of distress we 
have been working steadily on a 
complete new program so as to be 
ready for the upturn. In August we 
decided that the time was ripe and 
put on added pressure so that we 
could announce a Business Prog- 
ress Program early in September. 
The results to date have been much 
greater than we anticipated. 

A motorist seldom thinks of his 
brakes unless they give him trouble, 
and then he usually instructs his 
service man to “adjust them.” Few 
know the type of brakes used on 
their cars and seldom, if ever, ap- 
preciate the skill necessary to ad- 
just modern brakes properly. How- 
ever, the motorist demands results, 
and is becoming more and more 
conscious of the need of perfect 
brakes. 

Months ago our company deter- 
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mined to answer that demand. In 
doing so, we recognized the need 
of making our proposition for the 
jobber simple, attractive and, above 
all, a definite step toward ending 
price hysteria. This is how we 
have done it. 

There are five different types of 
brakes in use, exclusive of Ford. 
The car manufacturer usually buys 
his brakes, completely lined and 
ready to assemble, from the brake 
manufacturer. The latter has the 
responsibility of choosing the type 
of lining best suited for his brake 
on that particular car. Because of 
the different principles involved in 
the designs of the five different 
types of brakes, linings of different 
characteristics have been built for 
them. Because of greater ease and 
accuracy of assembly, as well as 
greater resistance to oil and grease, 
most of the material supplied to 
brake manufacturers is rigid. 

In the replacement field, jobbers 
have always disliked to handle 
rigid sets. Because there are four 
variables—drum diameter, length, 
width and thickness—the obsoles- 
cence problem has been severe. 
And, where no attention was paid 
to the type of brake fitted by a cer- 
tain set, the large amount of dissat- 
isfaction with performance caused 
no end of difficulty. 


A Special Brake Lining 
for Each Type 


The introduction of flexible 
moulded brake lining some three 
years ago solved the inventory 
problem—but not the question of a 
special type of lining for each 
brake. Therefore, to accomplish 
what we wanted to do, we had to 
build a special brake lining for 
each type; we had to make it rigid, 
and we had to solve the jobbers’ 
inventory problem. 

The solution has been a group of 
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master rigid sets for each type of 
brake, so arranged that individual 
sets could be cut from the master 
set with a minimum amount of loss. 
We call them “tailored sets.” To 
handle the sixty-one sets needed to 
cover all modern cars on 
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box is packed a tag,.of the same 
color as the label, on which is 
printed a clear diagram of the 
brake with full instructions to the 
service man as to how that brake 
is adjusted. These instructions are 





the road, we have twenty- 
three tailored sets. The 
sixty-three sets can be cut 
from these master sets 
with an average weighted 
loss of 18 per cent— 
weighted according to car 
registrations. 

We have had to convince 
the jobber and _ dealer 
that the idea of building a 
special material for each 
type of brake was sound; 
and we’ve had to show him 
that handling such sets was 
just as easy as cutting 
brake lining from a roll, 
this though nearly all the 
sizes could be covered by 
six rolls of flexible lining. 

All sets are packed in 
strong cardboard boxes 
with a label on the end, 
showing the number of the 
master tailored set, the 


dimensions and the set To be 
numbers which can be cut — 


from the master set. The Mer Aaa naa | Sth en his ing wd 
. . eer aheciine 4 

labels are different in color 2 Less cam cetalsng bolt (B). | 7 Back of spgesimanty rwchw ae of 

—orange for the first tat ey ns Said eo On Cherlin, back of editing 

group, blue for the second tt led Fe rt 


and so on. This immedi- 





of the jobber’s salesman 


Mr. Car Owner: 


and tested the finished job for uniformity which assures you « 
Anow you will be pleased with our job. Thaek you. 
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springs Tightes U bolts and wheel bearings. Inspect springs for broken leaves 
brake trouble 
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Your car has this type of Brake. We have 
Baas Lavine which is specifically Taiomap to the 
heir Stendardiand Adjestment Procedure 


worn perts and grease retainers Check brake shor 


wheel of car or attach to customer's 





MULTIBESTOS COMPANY 





the importance of knowing 


the type of brake and The service man attaches this tag to the steering 
when he sells the set to the wheel, to tell the customer that he has had a 


dealer, it gives him the op- 
portunity of pointing out 

the importance of having the right 
material for the job. 

The sets, packed in boxes, re- 
quire very little room. It is actu- 
ally easier for the counter man to 
pick out a set and deliver it—or 
attach it to the shoes which the 
dealer has brought in—than it is to 
cut the proper length from a roll. 
In the comparatively few cases 
where he is obliged to cut a little 
from the end of the piece in order 
to fit the shoe, this can be done 
with a hack-saw. 

To carry out the idea, “tailored 
to the brake,” still further, in each 


“tailored” job 


near the bottom of the tag and be- 
low them is a message to the ser- 
vice man telling him that it will 
help his standing with the customer 
if he ties the tag to the steering 
wheel, so that the customer can 
read what has been done and then 
be more impressed with the thor- 
oughness of that service man’s 
work. 

A brief statement at the top of 
the tag directed to the customer 
calls attention to the fact that the 
diagram shows the type of brake he 
is using, that the method of adjust- 
ing recommended by the Multibes- 
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tos Brake Service Institute has 
been used, that the lining used was 
built particularly for that type of 
brake and that the precautions 
taken by manufacturer and dealer 
guarantee a satisfactory job. This 
story, reaching the consumer in this 
way, is bound to impress him, to 
build up the prestige of the service 
man and to make the motorist more 
“brake conscious.” 

The story has been presented to 
our jobbers and dealers in much 


this way, and the response has been, 


surprising even to us-who so thor- 
oughly believed in the idea that we 
went out with it at a time when 
people said: “The jobbers will not 
buy new lines now—it’s getting 
near the end of the year and the 
dealers’ credits are bad anyway.” 
We found them hungry for new 
merchandise and new ideas—and 
the fact that tailored sets list for 
25 per cent higher than our flex- 
ible moulded line has not bothered 
them at all (we have increased our 
discount slightly to take care of 
the cutting loss). 

A study of how to sell brake lin- 
ing has proved to us that if the 
motorist drives in for an adjust- 


— 
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ment and the salesman insists that 
a proper adjustment is impossible 
without examination of the lining, 
he gets more relining work and he 
makes a satisfied customer. To 
help the service man in this, we 
have developed a series of posters 
for display in the shop, emphasiz- 
ing “safety” and “comfort” and 
suggesting that it “takes but a min- 
ute to pull a wheel” so that lining 
and brakes can be examined. Pull- 
ing the wheel is free, of course, but 
it leads to increased business. 

In these ways our company has 
fought out the depression. There 
have been many times during the 
last year when we considered seri- 
ously meeting the other fellow’s 
price competition. It hurt to see 
the sales curve dropping, but we 
are now glad that we didn’t. 

I am certain that the announce- 
ment of this Business Progress 
Campaign has convinced our job- 
bers of the value of our franchise 
much more than a cut in prices 
would have done. If the Pull-a- 
Wheel Campaign clicks as we be- 
lieve it will, our dealers will not 
only get a larger number of jobs, 
but will make more profits. 
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Uses Advertising to Answer 
Business Bureau Charges 


|! September, 1932, the Columbus 
Better Business Bureau issued a 
bulletin in which it made certain 
charges against the Sun-Glo lamps. 
In a recent issue of a paper going 
to electrical retailers the Sun-Glo 
Lamp Works answers four of the 
charges made in the bulletin. 

A double-page spread is headed 
“Correcting Certain Misleading 
Statements about Sun-Glo Lamps.” 
The copy says: 

“Sun-Glo is cognizant of the 
fact that misleading statements 
concerning its products and its 
policies are being made which are 
detrimental. They reflect on the 
merit of its products and the busi- 
nesslike policies under which Sun- 
Glo lamps are being distributed. 

“In order that the trade may be 
fully informed as to these state- 


ments, we quote certain charges 
made in the bulletin of the Colum- 
bus Better Business Bureau under 
the date of September, 1932. We 
also take this opportunity to an- 
swer each of these charges indi- 
vidually by a frank statement of 
supported facts, to the end that the 
circulation of misleading gossip 
may be stopped.” 

Following are two tables in 
which on one side a charge is 
quoted and on the other side it is 
answered by the company. 

The final paragraphs of the ad- 
vertisements are taken up with the 
selling arguments for the product. 

This use of business-paper space 
to answer charges or gossip shows 
an excellent appreciation of one of 
the best methods the manufacturer 
can use to stop trade gossip. 





HE Central Savings Bank of 

New York has found an inter- 
esting method of uniting its news- 
paper advertising with its outdoor 
posters. The accompanying illus- 
tration shows one of the bank’s 
latest posters. Its illustration is 
taken from one of the bank’s news- 
paper advertisements. 
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New Omaha Business 


The Shanahan Photo Engraving Com- 
pany has been established at Omaha, 
Nebr., by J. Shanahan and Don 
Searle. Mr. Shanahan, formerly with 
the Baker Engraving Company, will be 
active manager. Mr. Searle continues 
in charge of national advertising of radio 
station KOIL. 


Death of J. J. Weiss 


Jacob J. Weiss, a founder and vice- 
president of the Weiss Agency, New 
York, died recently at that city, aged 
thirty-eight. He is survived by two 
brothers, Isidore E. Weiss, president and 
treasurer of the Weiss Agency, and Ed- 
ward Weiss, vice-president and secretary. 








Joins Bowman-Deute- 
Cummings 
Vernon J. Morse, at one time with the 
Morse-Metcalf Studios, San Francisco, 
has been made art director of the Los 
Angeles office of Bowman-Deute-Cum- 
mings, Inc. 





Thordarson Appoints Mogge 

The Thordarson Electric Manufactur- 
ing Company, Chicago, has appointed 
Arthur R. Mogge, Inc., of that city, to 
direct the advertising of its transformer 
ignition coil. Automotive business papers 
will be used. 





Posters Tie in with Newspapers 





The heading in the latter was 
“Idle Money” and the copy started, 
“Can you afford to have dollars 
lying idle . . .? Of course not!” 

The bank believes that this 
makes an effective and interesting 
tie-up with the newspaper adver- 
tising which it has been running 
for a number of years. 


+ 
Appoint Providence Agency 


John D. Lewis, Inc., bulk chemicals, 
has appointed Lanpher & Schonfarber, 
Inc., Providence, R. I., to direct its ad- 
vertising account. Direct mail and busi- 
ness a in the paint and varnish 
field will be used. The Cape Cod Shirt 
Company, Fall River, Mass., has ap- 
pointed this agency to direct a campaign 
using New England newspapers. 





Acquires Mayhew Steel 


J. B. Parsons, vice-president of May- 
hew Steel Products, Inc., Shelburne 
Falls, Mass., has purchased the assets 
of that company. H. W. Stonedale and 
H. P. Sammann have again joined the 
company. Mr. Sammann will be sales 
manager and assistant to Mr. Parsons 





Directs Horton Sales 


W. T. White, since 1926 advertising 
manager of the Horton Manufacturing 
Company, Fort Wayne, Ind., maker of 
washers and ironers, has been appointed 
general sales manager. He has been act- 
ing sales manager for the last year. 


Bank Publications Combined 

The Bankers Monthly and the Bank- 
ers Service Bulletin, both published by 
Rand McNally & Compan , Chicago, have 
been combined and will be known here 
after as the Rand McNally Bankers 
Monthly. 
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Comes Spring 
and . 
MODERNIZATION 


THE STUYVESANT BUILDING GROUP embraces 


families of substantial incomes who have: 


. . . large amounts invested in houses 


ie and gardens... 


rted, 


lars ... pride in home environment, and the 
this strongest urge to build and modernize 
ting in keeping with the new trends in archi- 
ning tecture, decoration and landscaping ... 
... appreciation of the need of preserv- 
cy ing the value of property through air 
icals, conditioning, new heating systems; im- 
sa proved plumbing; building alterations 
—_ and repairs... 
Ss ap- 
vin ... the wisdom to employ present op- 
1 portunities for economy in professional 
May. services, household equipment, and 
assets building materials... 
ed the 


aiee. Use of THE STUYVESANT BUILDING GROUP represents 
the utmost in economy in placing your sales story before 
sixty thousand families, their architects and decorators. For 


turing special group discounts, consult rate card. 

ointed 

«| AMERICAN ARCHITECT — HOME & FIELD 
fen TOWN & COUNTRY 

er have Laurence A. Weaver, Director Group Sales 


jonkers 572 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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DURING 1932 
THE PITTSBURGH PRESS 


Authority Media Records Reports 


ANA 


MEMBER OF THE UNITED 
PRESS + + + OF THE AUDIT 
BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
and of MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 
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FIRST IN PITTSBURGH 








FIFTH IN UNITED STATES 


N TOTAL ADVERTISING VOLUME 





‘hPittsburgh Press 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 


TIONAL ADVERTISING DEPT. OF SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
WSPAPERS.:-+-+230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Specific Pictures That Spotlight 
Sales Points to Dealers 


Business-Paper Advertising Offers Excellent Opportunity to Use Illus- 
trations That Sell to Retailers and Help Them Sell 


By Don Gridley 


F thefe is one place more than 

any other where the severe guid- 
ing- hand of Old Man Specific is 
needed, it is in the advertising 
pages of the business paper. 

Every word spent on flamboyant 
claims, every paragraph devoted to 
unwarranted enthusiasm, is likely 
to be a total loss when read by the 
more or less unromantic retailer 
whose chief sport these days is 
beating the bush for profits. 

That writers of copy realize this 
is pretty well demonstrated by the 
many excellent examples of specific 
copy now being directed to retail- 
ers. Unfortunately, sometimes this 
copy is not backed by illustrations 
that are equally specific. 

The business-paper illustration 
gives the manufacturer an oppor- 
tunity to stage a brief and force- 
ful demonstration. By means of 
pictures he can show how the prod- 
uct is made, what it will do, why it 
will sell, how it is used, and all the 





other important factors that will 
help the retailer sell the product 
over the counter. 

For instance, there is a recent 
advertisement over the signature 
of the Magazine Repeating Razor 
Company. The headline says, 
“How to ring up $5,” and there are 
ten illustrations, nine of them a 
serial story in photographs illus- 
trating the serial. 

The first picture shows a dealer 
ready to tell a customer about the 
razor. The second is a close-up 
view of the dealer’s hand as he 
demonstrates the pull-push feature 
of the product. In the next picture 
the customer is shown working the 
razor himself. Picture number 
four shows the razor and the foun- 
tain pen. Picture number five 
shows a close-up of the product in 
a vest pocket alongside a fountain 
pen. Thus, the story goes until it 
reaches the ninth picture where the 
dealer’s hand rings up a $5 sale. 
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Headline and illustration work hand in hand in these two advertisements to 
present a specific story 
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These illustrations are small, but 
each one of them is specific, in- 
teresting, and helpful to the dealer. 
The entire advertisement may vio- 
late some of the rules of layout 
but the total effect is worth all the 
violations. 

Another effective advertisement 
that uses a number of small pic- 
tures was recently published in 
magazines reaching electrical re- 
tailers by the Fitzgerald Manufac- 
turing Company. 

It features the Star-Rite Magic- 
Maid, the electrical kitchen mixer. 
At the top of the advertisement is 
a picture of the complete product 
with all of its attachments and, 
acting as a border going half way 
around the advertisement, are small 
individual pictures showing vari- 
ous uses for the product. 

The effect of this catalog of uses 
is a bombardment of sales points 
done far more effectively than copy 
alone can do it. 

An excellent type of illustration 
for the business-paper advertise- 
ment is that which shows the con- 
struction of the product either in 
skeleton or cut-away form. 

A simple use of this idea is 
found in an advertisement for 
Reach baseballs. 

The headline says, “Tell your 
customers the ‘inside’ story.” Be- 
low this headline is an illustration 
of a Reach baseball cut through 
the center, pointing out the con- 
struction of the ball. On either side 
of this are drawn in figures of 
baseball players. 

As an example of how the 
specific illustration can be backed 
by specific copy, the following 
paragraphs taken from this adver- 
tisement are excellent: 


A baseball performance is built from 
the inside out. 

Ordinary ball-centers, after a little 
play, change shape slightly. This change 
of shape puts the ball off-balance. Its 
bounce comes uneven, its life shorter. 

The Reach Official, American League 
Baseball is especially built to guard 
against this ruinous —- of shape. It 
~~ the patented Reach Cushioned Cork 

enter. 


This cork center is a perfect lathe- 

— one of live cork. This is sur- 
ch semi-vulcanized gray rubber, 

oar “whic R.. vulcanized another cover 

of red ber. The yarns that follow 
are +, a the cover is finest horse- 
hide. That construction—the famous 
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Reach Cushioned Cork Center—is what 
gives you a 1 with a permanently 
perfect center—always correct in round- 
ness, in balance, in playing action. 


In business papers reaching me- 
chanically minded dealers, such as 
automobile dealers, there is an ex- 
cellent opportunity for the adver- 








_How to Ring up $5°° 





Ten pictures are used here to make the 
story clear 


tiser to use specific illustrations to 
tell various types of stories. 

An advertisement for Chevrolet 
parts featured a clutch which had 
been in a truck that had traveled 
51,000 “rough, tough, hard-work- 
ing, stiff-pulling” miles. 

The average garage man or auto- 
mobile dealer who has spent his life 
taking apart cars and putting them 
together again will appreciate at a 
glance the drama of the story. The 
result is that the company has 
demonstrated the one best way to 
illustrate durability. 

Similarly, the AC Spark Plug 
Company uses a picture of a cylin- 
der head to show how its product, 
Remo, loosens gum and carbon 
deposits. 

The picture, itself, is a straight, 
homely picture of a cylinder head 
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covered with loose flaky deposits 
of carbon. The copy describes how 
these have been broken out by the 
use of Remo. 

The copy is specific but is made 
doubly so by the effective use of 
the illustration. 

An advertisement for Abbott's 
Haliver Oil in druggists’ papers 
shows how arrestingly simple illus- 
trations can back up effective head- 
lines. 

The headline is, “One 3 Min. 
Capsule instead of 3 Teaspoonfuls 
Daily.” Below this are two simple 
pictures. The first shows a hand 
holding a capsule of Abbott's 
Haliver Oil. The other shows three 
teaspoons with a heavy check-mark 
across them showing that they have 
been eliminated. 

This is an obvious use of illus- 
trations but the general effect is 
arresting and admirable from the 
—— of reinforcing the head- 
ine. 

The specific illustrations may 
also have human interest. An ex- 
ample of this is found in an ad- 


+ 


Buys Nebraska Poster Plant 


The Robinson Outdoor Advertising 
Company, Leavenworth, Kans., has pur- 
chased the poster advertising plant of 
the Zehrung Company, Lincoln, Nebr. 
For the present the newly acquired plant 
will continue to be operated under the 
name of the Zehrung Company. 


Death of G. F. McKenney 


George F. McKenney, an incorpora- 
tor and for the last five years advertis- 
ing counselor of the Better Business 
Bureau of Kansas City, Mo., died on 
February 14 at that city, aged fifty- 
four. He was a former president of 
the Advertising Club of Kansas City. 


New Duties for Judson 


A. H. Judson, advertising director of 
the Morning Telegraph, New York, in 
addition has been appointed advertising 
director of Radio Guide, New York. 


Joins Kenyon & Eckhardt 


Lynn B. Clarke, formerly with Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., has 
joined the staff of Kenyon & Eckhardt, 
Inc., New York advertising agency. 


Appoints E. F. Wright 


E. F. Wright has been appointed East- 
ern sales manager at New York of the 
Broadcasting Checking Bureau, Chicago. 
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vertisement of the Barton Corpora- 
tion for its washing machines. The 
theme of the copy is that the dealer 
at last can demonstrate definitely 
a reason why women should pay a 
little more for a Barton than for 
a cheaper machine. 

The illustration backs up the 
copy by showing two women, one 
the owner of a machine demon- 
strating the agitator to a friend. 
Beside this photograph is a pen- 
and-ink sketch demonstrating the 
two features of the company’s 
agitator. 

The specific illustration comes 
as a welcome relief many times 
from the illustrations of typical 
dealers who are shown overcome 
with enthusiasm at the opportunity 
of selling this product and that 
product. After all the dealer is 
not interested in his own enthus- 
iasm but, rather, in what is going 
to create that enthusiasm and there 
is no better way of showing him 
how it is to be created than by the 
use of good, straight, specific il- 
lustrations. 


+ 
Has Razor and Blade Account 


The Cooper Products Corporation, 
New York, has appointed the New York 
office of the United States Advertising 
Corporation to direct the advertising of 
its razors and blades. Newspapers in a 
number of smaller cities will be used in 
test campaigns. 


Kwickorn Sales to Brisacher 

The Kwickorn Sales Company has 
appointed the Los Angeles office of Emil 
risacher and Staff to direct its adver- 
tising account. Radio and outdoor ad- 
vertising are being used in test cam- 
paigns. 


Heads New Business 


The National Advertising Service, 
representing college newspapers, has been 
incorporated with offices at 11 West 
42nd Street, New York. Robert R. Rob- 
ertson, recently with the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company, is president. 


With “Physical Culture” 


George Costello, formerly with the 
Eastern office of Paul Block and Associ- 
ates, has joined the Eastern offices of 
Physical Culture, New York. 


Gets Piston Account 
The Ray Day Piston Corporation, De- 
troit, has appointed the Sun Advertising 
Company, Toledo, to direct its advertis- 
ing account, 
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A $250,000 Potato 


Some Light on How Agricultural Department Helps Keep Federal Taxes 
High as Shown in House Debate 


From The Congressional Record 


Mr. Sandlin: Mr. Chairman, I 
vield fifteen minutes to the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. Blanton). 

Mr. Blanton: Mr. Chairman, I 
want to compliment my friend 
from Mississippi (Mr. Whitting- 
ton) on the good work that he is 
attempting to do in this session for 
economy. I am sure that we will 
all go along with him on any prop- 
sition which he has to offer 
which begins up at the top- 
notchers and goes down, and I 
believe that he would help us get 
more support for economy if he 
would watch his own votes a little 
more closely and see that they are 
always in accord with the efforts 
being made for economy. I am 
afraid that my friend is expending 
too much of his energy and en- 
deavors to save at the spigot and 
waste at the bunghole. He must 
stop the big waste as well as the 
little extravagances. * * * 

Mr. Whittington: Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Blanton: Yes, if the gentle- 
man has any excuse to offer, now 
is the time to offer it. 

Mr. Whittington: I say, for the 
gentleman’s benefit, that I made 
my position known, spoke on the 
subject, and I made my statement 
very clear, stating that I was a 
member of the Committee on Ex- 
penditures and that neither Mr. 
Byrns nor anybody else proved 
that there would be any such 
economy, or any economy except 
purchases of supplies, which are 
authorized in the economy bill, for 
which I voted. I thought from the 
evidence that the abolition of 
the transport and railway, urged 
by the steamship trust, would be 
more expensive to the Government. 
Mr. Blanton: If the gentleman 


will come to my office when we 
adjourn, ‘I will convince him in 
fifteen minutes by reliable and de- 
cisive data, that I have been col- 
ecting for twelve years from the 
Navy and Army experts, that such 


a sane consolidation would save 
$100,000,000 annually for this na- 
tion. 

I called attention the other day 
to these long-haired scientists— 
and, by the way, do you catch the 
significance of that phrase, “long- 
haired scientists”? The real scien- 
tist has no hair at all. He is like 
my other friend from Mississippi 
(Mr. Collier). The real scientist 
has no hair at all, but the so- 
called scientists, these potato scien- 
tists, if you please, have long hair. 

I called attention to the fact that 
they have spent $250,000 since 1910 
breeding potatoes, and thus far 
they have developed only one com- 
mercially that they would put on 
the market, and that was the 
Katahdin. Then they came out 
the other day in the Washington 
Star of Wednesday with a big, 
double-column explanation in de- 
fense of the situation. I want the 
gentleman from Mississippi to take 
this home with him to his farmers 
of Mississippi. One of the ex- 
cuses they put in here to explain 
that $250,000 spent for breeding 
potatoes was this: 


Our explorers have been sent into 
Mexico and South America in a search 
for the wild ancestor of the potato, in 
the hope that from it could be obtained 
some original disease-resistant qualities 
which have been lost in its countless gen- 
erations of domesticated descendants. 

. 


Mr. Whittington: Is that the 
same potato or a different potato 
the gentleman spoke about the 
other day? 

Mr. Blanton: That is the same 
potato, that $250,000 one. What 
right has the Department of Agri- 
culture to send these long-haired 
scientists to the wilds of Mexico 
and South America to hunt up the 
original wild potato in this time of 
depression? Spending thousands 
of dollars! It ought to be stopped. 
If my friend would work along’ 
that line he could do signal ser- 
vice to the people he represents 
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and to the people of the Nation. 
(Applause. ) 

In that same Washington Star, 
I want to show the gentleman 
what these other scientists, who are 
always writing letters to the pa- 
pers from the Department of Ag- 
riculture, said. This is a whole- 
column article. It reads: 


Higher grades of bent for greens now 
developed at the Arlington farm— 


That is a Government farm over 
here in Virginia—350 acres. Listen 
to what they say the scientists have 
done for the golf courses of Amer- 
ica, breeding special grasses for 
their golf courses in this time of 
depression. This is written by 
W. R. McCallum, one of their spe- 
cial-feature writers: 


Did you, Mr. Golfer, know that the 
course over which you play has been 
vastly improved by the earnest efforts 
of a group of scientists working for golf- 
course improvement through the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture? 

* * * 

Did you know that Washington is the 
center, the heart of a mass of scientific 
information on golf courses? 

* * * 

Or that over in Arlington County, on a 
little plot of ground owned by the Gov- 
ernment, turf and grass problems are be- 
ing worked out that may result in rid- 
ding golf courses of those pests which 
infest them during the warm months? 

Or that more than $40,000 a year is 
being spent in research work in the art 
of turf growing? 


Do the farmers of Mississippi, 
I ask my economic friend, want 
$40,000 of their hard-earned tax 
money spent each year by these 
long-haired scientists in the De- 
partment of Agriculture developing 
special turf greens for the golf 
courses of America? 

Mr. Ludlow: Will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. Blanton: I yield. 

Mr. Ludlow: Has the gentleman 
directed his keen and scintillating 
mind to the Department of Agri- 
culture bulletin on the mule? If 


+ 


Caton Appoints McCollum 


The Caton Printing Compemt, Kansas 
City, Mo., has appointed J. Albert Mc- 


Collum, Jr., as sales manager, with head- 
quarters in St. Louis. 
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not, he has something coming to 
him. 

Mr. Blanton: I am going to fur- 
nish our President-elect, when he 
comes here, some intimate, concise, 
authentic, correct data on more 
wasteful, unnecessary bureaus of 
the Government than he ever 
dreamed existed in the United 
States. I have enough confidence 
in him to believe he is going to 
abolish two-thirds of them, and he 
is going to reorganize the balance 
of them and take the waste out of 
them. I want to incite my friend 
from Mississippi to use his splen- 
did qualifications here in trying to 
save the big wastes, in trying to 
keep out of this Government ex- 
pense these millions and hundreds 
of millions of dollars that are 
wasted here, most of it wasted in 
Washington. 

Let me read a letter that I got 
from a man who knows. I cannot 
give his name because if I did he 
would lose his job tomorrow. Just 
listen to what he says: 


Scientists in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment have a pet racket of their own. 
They write and sell articles to the news- 
papers. They use Government time and 
Government stenographers to write those 
articles. The Agricultural Department 
has scores of traveling representatives 
who travel to the South in winter and to 
Maine and Wisconsin and foreign coun- 
tries in the summer. 


(Here the gavel fell.) 

Mr. Sandlin: Mr. Chairman, I 
yield five additional minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. Blanton (continuing read- 
ing): They cost the Government 
$5,000,000 annually. 

That is more than all the sala- 
ries of Congressmen, their mileage 
and clerk hire, and stationery al- 
lowances all put together. Did 
the gentleman know that? Most 
of these scientists of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture who are 
wasting the people’s money every 
year are worthless parasites, and 
their bureaus should be abolished. 


+ 


New Account to United 


The Artistic Brassiere Company, New 
York, has appointed the United Adver- 
tising Agency, of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. 
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N effort to lessen the chances 

of other products being sub- 
stituted for Baume Bengué lies 
back of several changes that have 
been made in the packaging of that 
product. The peculiar French de- 
sign of ‘its carton, which years of 
consistent advertising have made 
familiar, has not been changed 
drastically but the tube inside the 
carton has been given an ultra- 
modern design. 

The word, “Ben-Gay,” the 
English pronunciation of 
Dr. Bengué’s name, has been 
surprinted boldly in red upon 
the carton so that no one can 
fail to recognize the package 
as genuine. The familiar 
“Bay Ben-Gay” triangles at 
the ends have been retained, 
but the side bears a warning 
against substitution, printed 
in red. 

The new white tube, in addi- 
tion to the name, carries the English 
pronunciation as well as a_ bold 
signature of Dr. Bengué. Since the 
introduction of the product into this 
country in 1898, Thos. Leeming & 
Company, its distributors, estimate 
that over 200 Analgesic Balms, 
many of which purported to be the 
original and only, have been intro- 
duced. The attempt of these prod- 
ucts to cash in on the demand that 
advertising has built for Baume 


+ + 


Appointed U. B. P. Receivers 

The United States District Court for 
the District of Delaware has appointed 
two receivers in equity for the United 
Business Publishers, Inc. They are A. 

Pearson, chairman of the board, and 
George B. Miller, of Wilmington. Ap- 
pointment of Mr. Pearson assures opera- 
tion of bsidiar pani without 
interruption during the period of re- 
ceivership, duration of which depends 
upon the time required to readjust the 
financial set-up of the holding company. 


Death of I. B. Spafford 


Isaac B. Spafford, president and 
treasurer of the Spafford Company, Inc., 
Boston advertising agency, died recently 
at Newton, Mass., a; forty-eight. He 








had conducted the Spafford agency for 
the last twenty-five years. 


Package Changes Combat 
Substitution 


61 


Bengué has led to the adoption of 
changes designed to make both the 
package and the tube immediately 
identifiable. 

All advertising is linked strongly 
with the English pronunciation of 
the name and it is hoped that this 
strong link between the package 
and advertising will do much to 
overcome substitution. Advertising 
is also featuring an appeal to the 
reader to ask for the product not 
only by 
the cor- 
rect name 
but to 
make 
sure also 
that he 
gets it. 












+ 


New Campaign for Houbigant 

Reason-why is the appeal being used in 
a new campaign started by Houbigant, 
New York, to promote the sale of its 
face powder. Copy points out that dull 
finish is the mode in make-up and, 
further, that dull finish serves the 
fundamental purpose of face powder 
which is to end shine and add vivid- 
ness to make-up. Newspaper space, both 
black-and-white and rotogravure, is be- 
ing used in a number of cities, along 
with theater program and magazine 
advertising. 





New Detroit Representative 
_ Clyde Davis has established a pub- 
lishers’ representative business at De- 
troit. He will represent The Retail 
Ledger, the American Druggist, Electri- 
cal World and Modern Packaging. 
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Polk Study Shows 


Combined Circulation of 
The Spokesman-Review 


and 
Spokane Chronicle 


85% 


UNduplicated 


Giving Coverage 
Newspaper Families 
Metropolitan Spokane 
93.76% 0 
Spokane and Trade Area 
91.95% 
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B imess Conditions Here Are Not as Good as 1926-1929! 
—But these 7 Brief Facts Indicate the 


Spokane Market Is a Bright Spot 
for 1933 Sales Drives 


. Spokane urban market per capita retail sales 87% above U. S. 
average; 30% above average all cities 100,000 to 500,000.* 
2. Spokane department store sales 172% above U. S. average; 
automobile sales 146% greater; household appliances 95%.* 

. The Spokane Market's sources of income are well diver- 
sified—fruits, farms, mines, lumber, live stock, wool and 
manufacturing. Even the per farm income, 1924-1929, was 
41% above U. S. average. Therefore, unquestionably in 
preferred class now. 

. Spokane Market sales volume important—$302,000,000 ; Port- 
land Market $313,000,000; Seattle-Tacoma $382,000,000.* 

. Distinctly Different!—A. B. C. trade area sales Spokane 
Market, 51.8% outside of city; Seattle, 119 outside; 
Portland, 18% outside.* 

. THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW and SPOKANE 
CHRONICLE cover the urban Spokane Market com- 
pletely—approximately 90,000 combined circulation for 
101,247 families. Polk’s Consumer Study shows circula- 
tion 85% lUNduplicated. Include Spokane Market for 
1933—get 30% above average results. 

q’ *—All figures based on U. S. Census of eee 


Dept. of Commerce Survey of P. N.,Govern- 
ment figures and Polk Consumer Studies. 





Derroir Trust CoMPANY 
DeEtTROIT 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We might add to your editorial 
on “Patriotism and Economics” 
(Printers’ Ink, January 26) that 
the exports from the United States 
in the year 1932 exceeded the im- 
ports by $285,000,000. We would 
by the cry of “Buy American” at 
once extinguish this balance in our 
favor. 

And so with about as much 
thought the masses are led to the 
altars of war. About 95 per cent 
of all books taken from public li- 


+ 


Our $285,000,000 Export Balance 


braries are books of fiction. We 
might find a parallel in the fact 
that 91 per cent of all Federal 
taxes go for the cost of wars. 
When we cease being ruled by our 
whims and fancies we suppose that 
wars will cease. Incidentally, at 
the same time we may learn how to 
meet economic depressions. 

In the words of Joseph Conrad: 
“We look upon the affairs of the 
human race with a sigh that is not 
a sob and a smile that is not a 
grin,” 


Howarp E. Jackson, 
Industrial Division. 


+ 


Advertise Medical Services 


GROUP of 300 Chicago 
physicians, surgeons and den- 
tists have associated themselves 
in an incorporated medical ser- 
vice which, departing from tradi- 
tional medical ethics, has com- 
_mitted itself to an intensive and 
consistent program of advertising. 
The aim of the organization, 
known as United Medical Service, 
Inc., is to provide low-cost medical 
care of all types to those of limited 
means. To carry its message to 
the public, large space in news- 
papers, car cards, posters and radio 


+. 


Death of Dr. L. F. Abbott 

Dr. Lawrence Fraser Abbott, for 
thirty-two years president and publisher 
of The Outlook, died last week at New 
York, aged seventy-four. He was more 
recently secretary of . New York Life 
Insurance Company. Abbott became 
resident of The a in 1891, while 
is father was editor-in-chief, and. .re- 
mained in that capacity until he sold his 
interest in the publication in 1922. 





Joins Newspaper Group 
The Columbia, Pa., News has joined 
po Pennsylvania Select List and will be 
epresented by Fred Kimball, Ine., pub- 
ers’ — <a New York, effec- 
oa March 1 





Leaves Keelor & Stites 
C. Ralph Bennett has resigned as 
chief copy writer of The Keelor & Stites 
Company, Cincinnati advertising agency. 





advertising will be the media. 

The copy, according to W. A. 
Stringfellow, in charge of adver- 
tising will be conservative in tone. 
It will center on the theme that 
health must not be neglected be- 
cause the afflicted refuse to incur 
large doctor bills or throw them- 
selves on charity, being decidedly 
specific in emphasizing that point. 

The first advertisement, a full 
newspaper page which appeared 
recently, presents a complete price 
schedule for various examination 
services offered. 


+ 
Appoint Ludgin Agency 


The Illinois Municipal Securities Cor- 
ration, Chicago, has appointed Earle 
udgin, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city, to handle its account. Illinois and 
Iowa newspapers will be used. Free & 
Sleininger, Inc., radio station repre- 
sentative, has also placed its account 


with the Ludgin agency. 





With Boston Agency 
W. H. Mills, for twelve years New 
England advertising representative of the 
Exporters & Importers Journal, is now 
with Frank T. Day, Inc., Boston adver- 
tising agency, as vice-president. 





Gast Account to Maish 
The Gast Manufacturing Corporation, 
Bridgman, Mich., air — and rotary 
vacuum compressors, as eoomaied the 
Jay H. Maish —-> arion, Ohio, 
to direct its advertising account. 
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There’s a Merchandising Lesson 
in Salt 


Its History Furnishes an Answer to Those Who Say Advertising Places 
Extra Burden on Consumers 


Tue T. C. Atten Company 
Advertising 
Tusa, OKLA. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 


We are very anxious to get all the 
material we can on salt, its advertising 
and merchandising. Can Printers’ Ink 
help us out? 


T. C. ALLEN. 


SALT besides being one of the 
oldest and most essential forms 
of food products, also serves as an 
excellent example of what modern 
advertising and mer- 
chandising do for a 
prosaic product. 

According to “The 
History of Salt,” a 
booklet issued by the 
Morton Salt Company, 
the first written refer- 
ence to the product oc- 
curs in the book of 
Job, written about 
2,250 years before the 
birth of Christ. 

From that time on 
it has an interesting 
history, and during the 
Middle Ages and the 
early Renaissance it 
was of such impor- 
tance that the order of 
seating the nobility in 
the dining hall was 
regulated by the vessel 
filled with salt set on 
the center of the table. 
It was used as coin, 
Roman soldiers receiv- 
ing part of their pay 
in salt at one time. It 
has been the cause of 
bloodshed and through 








Finally, however, the manufac- 
turer saw that an improved prod- 
uct, made to definite standards, 
packaged and advertised, would 
lift itself out of the staple class. 

Market investigations demon- 
strated that people preferred a 
clean product that would pour well 
and would be of uniform quality 
year in and year out. Laboratory 
research demonstrated that such a 
product was possible and the result 
was the development of several ad- 








history and literature 
this prosaic product 
has woven its romantic thread. 

Up to recent times, however, salt 
was just salt. It had no merchan- 
dising or brand significance and was 
a product often coarse and dirty 
in appearance, of no known stand- 
ards and sold as all staples were 
sold in the grocery store. 


vertised brands of quality salt. 

Today, the consumer buys the 
product in a neat, clean, attractive 
container and buys it because a 
great many dollars have been spent 
in advertising and merchandising 
the product. 

Enemies of advertising occasion- 
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ally point to such products as salt 
and sugar as examples of what has 
happened when the greedy adver- 
tisers applied merchandising prin- 
ciples to the selling of accepted 
staples. 

Advertisers, on the other hand, 
can point with a great deal of 
pride to these products as examples 
of what advertising has done, not 
for the manufacturer, but for the 
consuming public. 

Before salt was packaged and ad- 
vertised, there were no particular 
quality standards, the product was 
often inferior, and was frequently 
sold under unsanitary conditions. 

Today, because of the develop- 
ment of brand consciousness and 
the realization on the part of ad- 
vertisers that their products must 
live up to the advertising, the con- 
sumer is assured of a uniform, 
clean, superior product. 

Several years ago when it was 


+ 


Organize Market Consulting 
and Research Service 


Headed by Jean F. Carroll, former 
director of the bureau of analysis of the 
Meredith Publishing Company, a new 
market consulting and research organi- 
zation has been formed under the name 
of General Marketing Counselors, Inc. 

Associated with Mr. Carroll in the 
New York office, located in the McGraw- 
Hill Building, are L. D. H. Weld, re- 
search director for McCann-Erickson, 
Inc.; V. H. Pelz, editor of Food Field 
Reporter, and J. David Houser, president 
of The Houser Associates, which has 
become an affiliated company. McCann- 
Erickson is sharing Mr. Weld’s time 
with General Marketing Counselors. Mr. 
Pelz is dividing his time with Food Field 
Reporter. 

ugh A. Doney, formerly with the 
Meredith bureau, and C. A. Baumgart, 
formerly advertising manager of Success- 
ful Farming, will direct the Chicago 
office, located in the Palmolive Building. 

Paul W. Stewart is in charge of the 
Milwaukee office. J. T. Miller and John 
R. Stockton are in charge of the Des 
Moines office. 





Appointed by Chevrolet 


William Byers, formerly assistant ad- 
vertising manager of the Chevrolet 
Motor , Mi moany Detroit, has been ap- 
pointed national used car manager. 


Aikins Opens Studio 


Russell C. Aikins, until recently a 
partner of the Aiklee Studio, Inc., now 
has his own photographic studio at 205 
East 42nd iiceet, Dew York. 











discovered that a lack of iodine was 
frequently the cause of goiter, the 
leading salt companies developed 
iodine salt. The Journal of the 
American Medical Association, in 
commenting on this product, has 
said, “A recent examination of 
50,134 school children who have 
been taking Iodized salt for four 
years showed a decline in the aver- 
age prevalence of simple goiter 
from 42 per cent to 9 per cent and 
further disclosed the highly signifi- 
cant fact that not one of the thou- 
sands of children taking the salt 
had been harmfully affected by it.” 

Certainly one of the most inter- 
esting chapters in the long history 
of salt is that which shows how 
advertising has lifted a prosaic 
product out of the rut, made it 
profitable for the manufacturer, 
and assured the consumer of a bet- 
ter, more healthful product.—[Ed. 
PrInTERS’ INK. 
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A Surprise for Carter 
Tue Carter’s Ink Company 
Boston 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

About once a year something usually 
happens that causes a wave of excite- 
ment to pass along up through our sales 
department and into the executive offices. 
Such a wave was started last Saturday 
when we saw the copies of the February 
issue of Printers’ INK MONTHLY re- 
producing the Bruehl photograph of the 
Carter Jewel Case. 

Everyone is very much pleased both 
because you felt this photograph fine 
enough to use and because it has been 
so well reproduced. 

We placed an initial order for fifty 
copies and are today ordering thirty-five 
additional copies so that every member 
of our sales organization both inside and 
out can have one. 

A. M. Cate. 


Death of W. R. Hill 


William R. Hill, for the last ten years 
president of pont & Greenleaf, | Inc., 
Rochester, N. , locks and builders’ 
hardware, died at that city last week. He 
was also a director of the Armstrong 
Cork Company, Lancaster, Pa., and of 
the Kurlash Company, Rochester. For 
twenty years he had been sales manager 
of the Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Company. 








New Business at Los Angeles 

A. L, Pinkus, formerly with the Stand- 
ard Printing Company, Sioux City, Iowa, 
has established a printing and advertis- 
ing business at 605 Lissner Building, Los 
Angeles. 
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Beer Advertising 


Walsh Amendment an Important Move in Helping Clear Way 
for Large Campaigns 


OR months Printers’ Ink has 

been insisting that even under a 
“liberalized” Volstead Act the ad- 
vertising of beer would be seri- 
ously injured ahd prevented in 
many media by amendments and 
jokers. 

In spite of much confused think- 
ing on this subject, this contention 
was proved right when the anti- 
advertising amendment was tacked 
on to the Collier Bill by the Senate 
Committee. 

Further dramatic confirmation 
was furnished when Senator David 
I. Walsh of Massachusetts intro- 
duced on February 8 an amend- 
ment to H. R. 13742, known as the 
“beer bill.” Its sole purpose is to 
clear up the confusion and permit 
the advertising of whatever bever- 
ages may be declared non-intoxi- 
cating. It will probably cause 
much attention to be paid to the 
whole subject of advertising when 
the beer bill comes up in the Sen- 
ate for debate. 

Senator Walsh has sent to 


Printers’ INK the following state- 
ment made by him in the Senate 
which makes the present situation 
clear : 

“There is pending on the Senate 
Calendar H. R. 13742, known as 
the beer bill. The Senate com- 
mittee, in reporting the bill 
favorably, has substituted new 
provisions for the House pro- 
visions. 

“The House bill sought to re- 
peal existing laws prohibiting the 
advertising of liquor. The Senate 
committee incorporated in its mea- 
sure a provision preventing the 
advertising of intoxicating liquor 
in certain States. 

“Some of the minority members 
of the Finance Committee have 
taken up this advertising provision 
with the Treasury Department. 
They have prepared an amendment 
which eliminates from the Senate 
provisions the section preventing 
advertising. 

“T ask that a memorandum ex- 
plaining the existing condition of 
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The big four of brewing talk over sales and advertising plans in Chicago. 
Officers of the United States Brewers Association, left to right, W. C. Krueger, 
Newark, N. J., treasurer; Col. Jacob Ruppert, New York, president; R. A. Huber, 
St. Louis, vice-president; and James R. Nicholson, New York, acting secretary 
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the law and a proposed amendment 
be printed in the Record, and that 
the amendment lie on the table.” 

The memorandum and amend- 
ment follow: 

“The Volstead Act prohibits the 
advertising by any means of 
‘liquor.’ The Volstead Act defines 
liquor as used in the act to include 
all beverages containing one-half 
of 1 per cent or more of alcohol. 

“The so-called ‘Reed bone-dry 
amendment,’ passed in 1917, be- 
fore the "eighteenth amendment 
took effect, prohibits the sending 
through the mails of any adver- 
tisement of ‘intoxicating liquors’ 
to any place at which it is unlaw- 
ful under local law to advertise 
such liquors. This act does not 
define the term ‘intoxicating liq- 
uors.’ 

“Both of these restrictions on 
advertising are in existing Federal 
statutes. 

“The House bill, providing for 
the manufacture, distribution and 
sale of liquor containing 3.2 per 
cent, or less, of alcohol by weight, 
amends the definition of ‘liquor’ 
so that it does not include beer, 
ale, or similar fermented liquors 
containing 3.2 per cent, or less, of 
alcohol by weight. 

“Therefore, under the House 
bill, the provision of the Volstead 
Act prohibiting the advertisement 
by any means of liquor would no 
longer prohibit the advertising of 
beer containing not more than 3.2 
per cent of alcohol by weight, be- 
cause the prohibition in the Vol- 
stead Act applies only to the ad- 
vertising of liquor and, under the 
House bill, such beer would no 
longer be ‘liquor’ within the mean- 
ing of the Volstead Act. 

“However, the effect of the 
House bill on the Reed ‘bone-dry’ 
amendment is uncertain. A doubt 
exists because this act does not 
define intoxicating liquors. This 
doubt should have been removed 
by a clear statement in the House 
bill that the provision of the Reed 
‘bone-dry’ amendment does not ap- 
ply to the liquor authorized therein. 

“The bill repo,ted by the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the Senate, 
and which is now pending in the 
Senate, provides in one section that 











nothing’ in the national prohibition 
act shall apply in any way to beer, 
wine, and fruit juices containing 
not more than 3.05 per cent of 
alcohol by weight; but there is 
another section in the bill which 
contains the so-called ‘Dill amend- 
ment’ which prohibits the advertis- 
ing of liquor authorized by the bill 
in dry States. Furthermore, there 
is the same doubt as to the effect 
of the Reed ‘bone-dry’ amendment 
on the provisions of this bill, which 
amendment is not repealed. 

“The so-called ‘Dill amendment,’ 
providing for prohibiting the ad- 
vertising of non-intoxicating li- 
quors, such as beer and other 
liquors of alcoholic content of less 
than 3.05 per cent in dry States, 
would mean that all newspapers 
and radio advertising would be 
forbidden unless—which is not 
possible—it could be shown that a 
newspaper printed in a wet State 
never went outside the borders of 
that State into a dry State.” 


Senator Walsh’s 
Amendment 


The amendment to be pro- 
posed by Senator Walsh would 
permit advertising, strikes out the 
Dill amendment of the Senate bill, 
and inserts language that removes 
the doubt concerning the Reed 
bone-dry amendment, as follows: 

“Amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by Mr. Walsh of Massachu- 
setts to the bill (H. R. 13742) to 
provide revenue by the taxation of 
certain non-intoxicating liquor, and 
for other purposes: On page 10, 
strike out lines 15 to 25, both in- 
clusive, and lines 1 and 2 on page 
11, and in lieu thereof insert the 
following : 

“*(c) Nothing in section 5 of 
the act entitled “An act making 
appropriations for the service of 
the Post Office Department for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1918, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved March 3, 1917, as amended 
and supplemented (U.S.C., title 18, 
Sec. 341; Supp. VI, title 18, Sec. 
341), shall prohibit the deposit in 
or carriage by the mails of the 
United States, or the delivery by 
any postmaster or letter carrier, 
of any mail matter containing any 
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advertisement of, or any solicita- 
tion of an order or orders for, 
any of the following containing 
not more than 3.05 per cent of 
alcohol by weight; beer, ale, por- 
ter, wine, similar fermented malt 
or vinous liquor, or fruit juice.’” 

The clear statement of the whole 
mixed-up present situation as given 
by Senator Walsh should have the 
effect of shedding some light in 
places where there has been much 
confusion. There is a vast amount 
of potential beer advertising which 
will come if the Walsh amendment 
passes. 

In view of the fact that C. D. 
Williams of Boston has just been 
elected secretary of the United 
States Brewers’ Association, the 
matter of beer advertising be- 
comes doubly important. 

For Mr. Williams for many 
years was executive secretary of 
the New England Gas Association 
and under his management there 
was started a half-million-dollar 
co-operative advertising campaign. 

Thus, in addition to the big pro- 
grams contemplated by individual 
brewers, there is in prospect a very 
large co-operative campaign on 
the new beverages if and when 
they are legalized. 





Outdoor Bureau Elects 

F. B. Ryan, president of Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, Inc., and Guy C. Smith, vice- 
president of Brooke, Smith & French, 
Inc., have been elected to the board of 
directors of the National Outdoor Adver- 
tions Bureau, Inc., New York. 

cers are Henry T. Ewald, chair- 
man of the board; F. T. Hopkins, presi- 
dent and general manager; William D 
McJunkin, vice-president; H. F. Gil- 
hofer, sine-peeeaat and Western man- 
ager; Fred J. Ross, treasurer; R. P. 
Clayberger, secretary; Daniel Volkmar, 
assistant treasurer, and M. A. Sherman, 
assistant secretary. 

In its annual report it was pointed out 
that the Bureau, since January 1, 1932, 
had paid 12 per cent to agency members 
upon all billing under contracts which 
members have placed through the Bureau, 
as compared with 10% per cent paid 
in 1931 and 11 per cent paid in 1930. 
Total billing for 1932 was almost the 
same as for the previous year, the in- 
creased commission being achieved 
through economy in operation. 





Appoints Hanff-Metzger 
The Meapi Company, Inc., New York, 
seasoning, has appointed Hanff-Metzger, 
Inc., of that city, to direct its radio ad- 
vertising. 
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be worth 
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Inc. 


95 Madison Ave. 
New York City 




















Family of Products Featured 
by Standard Oil 


Free Services Rendered by the “Servisman,” as He Is Now Called, 
Also Stressed 


A NEW campaign which has 
been released by the Standard 
Oil Company of Indiana features, 
instead of an individual brand of 
gasoline or motor oil, the full line 
of the company’s products plus the 
completeness and dependability of 


line under one heading—the value 
and convenience ot trading at its 
outlets. 

There is selling copy for each 
of the individual products, of 
course, but the first emphasis is on 
the “Standard Oil Service,” which 


WINTER GASOLINES 


THEY'RE QUICKER STARTING 
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WINTER MOTOR OILS 


THEY FLOW FREELY 
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STAN DARD OIL SERVICE 


ALSO DISTRIBUTORS OF ATLAS TIRES 








the convenience services offered to 
patrons by its service stations and 
dealers. 

The general custom among oil 
marketers in recent years has been 
to concentrate attention on a single 
brand of gasoline or motor oil, or 
both, on the assumption that the 
motorist, attracted by the leader, 
can be sold other products by the 
station attendant. In the current 
campaign Standard Oil pools its 


represents a family of products at 
a complete price range. The adver- 
tisements are signed “Standard Oil 
Service” rather than by the com- 
pany name. 

Six products—three brands of 
gasoline and three of motor oil— 
are spotlighted in the advertise- 
ments. The specific prevailing price 
for each is given. Various other 
products—tires, body polish, anti- 
freeze and so on—are also men- 
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tioned with a sentence or two of 
selling talk about each. 

Equally stressed with the fam- 
ily of products idea are the free 
services rendered by the “Servis- 
man,” as Standard Oil now calls 
the station attendant. These include 
windshield cleaning, tire inflation, 
water for the radiator and battery, 
and the like. 

Later in the campaign some of 
the advertisements will be devoted 
almost entirely to the matter of the 
uniformity, efficiency and courtesy 
with which service is given at 
Standard Oil stations, in recognition 
of the fact that friendly dealing 


— 


A. F. A. Appointments 


John B. Gaughen, president of the 
Adcraft Club a Detroit and manager 
at that city of the Capper ery ~ 
has been appointed chairman of the 
tional On-to-Grand Rapids Committee wa 
the convention of the Advertising Fed- 
eration of America, to be held at Grand 
Rapids June 25 to 28. Miss Helen M. 
Rockey, of New York, and George W. 
Kleiser, of San Francisco, have been 
made vice-chairmen. Charles _ ol 
Younggreen has been made chairman of 
the national publicity committee. 


New Accounts to Bonsib 


The Wayne Comnany, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., filling station equipment, has ap- 
pointed Bonsib, Inc., o that city, to 
direct its advertising account. The 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Fort Wayne, is planning a national 
advertising campaign, which will also be 
handled by the Bonsib agency. News- 
paper and outdoor advertising will be 
used. 


Death of W. B. Boyd 


William B. Boyd, president of the 
Home News Publishing Company, pub- 
lisher of the New Brunswick, ia 
Home —< s died last week at New 
York, aged fifty-four. He was at one 
time with the Frank Presbrey Company, 
Inc., New York. 


Acquires Radio Publication 


pretenet Magazine, Washington, 

D. C., has acquired the publication rights 

to Broadcast Advertising, formerly pub- 

lished at Chicago by Gustav Stamm. Th 

latter magazine has suspended publica- 
tion. 


Allen Chemical to Mosse 


The Allen Chemical Company, New 
York, has appointed Rudolf Mosse, Inc., 
of that City, to direct its advertising ac- 
count, azines and business papers 
will be wel. 
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and extra attention at the point of 
sale may mean much toward mak- 
ing and holding a customer. This 
merchandising approach is based on 
the success of test campaigns which 
were made last year. 

The present advertising i is a win- 
ter campaign, using newspapers in 
sixty cities in the thirteen Middle- 
Western States which comprise the 
company’s territory. The campaign 
is being concentrated in the larger 
cities where the distribution of 
products is heaviest. In March, 
however, the advertising will be 
extended to a much larger number 
of cities and towns. 


+ 


Fashion Group Elects 

Kathleen Howard, New York fashion 
editor of Harper's Bazaar, has been 
elected president of the Fashion Group, 
New York. Other officers include: Mrs. 
Mary Brooks Picken, first vice-president; 
Miss Clare Elliot, second vice- -president; 
Miss Virginia Hamill, third vice-presi- 
dent; Miss Aimee Larkin, re-elected 
fourth vice-president; Mrs. Ethel M. 
Kremer, executive secretary, and Miss 
Esther Lyman, treasurer. Miss Marion 
C. Taylor, for the last two years presi- 
dent of the group, has been made 
honorary president. 


Roden Heads J. & J. Subsidiary 

H. W. Roden, formerly director of 
sales and advertising of Harold H. Clapp, 
Inc., Rochester, N Y., strained vege- 
tables and foods for babies, has been 
appointed president and general man- 
ager. He will continue as director of 
the baby products division of Johnson & 
Johnson, ew Brunswick, N. J.. of 
which the Clapp company isa subsidiary. 


Named by Goodrich 


W. C. Behoteguy, merchandising man- 
ager of the tire division of the B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio, has 
been made manager of the automobile 
tire department. He will be responsible 
| passenger car tire and aeronautical 
sales. 


Represents Calcutta Journals 
ee = Publishers Representatives, 
Inc., New York, has been appointed 
United States representative 

Indian & Eastern Engineer, Indian 
& Eastern Railways, 

Eastern Motors, Calcutta. 


May with Wilding 


Arthur A. May, formerly vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Realty 
Development Corporation, Detroit, has 
been appointed an account executive of 
Wilding Picture Productions, Inc., of 
that city. 








Price: The Wrecker of Harmony 
in Distribution 


Wherein a Manufacturer, Declaring Profit Must Be Mutual, Speaks Out 
in Plain -Language to Retailers 


By Charles F. H. Johnson 


President, Botany Worsted Mills 


HE manufacturer and retailer 

have an inter-dependence which 
can be neither discounted nor ig- 
nored. If my organization is not 
dependable, we are apt to cost the 
retailer money, and if his methods 
of merchandising our product are 
selfish, he is likely to destroy us. 

It seems to me we really need 
to know more of each other’s meth- 
ods and we will; that is, those of 
us who are left when we get 
through trying to operate our busi- 
ness as though we had lost our sense 
of proportion, or confidence in our 
own ability, and again realize that 
there are certain fundamental bases 
on which we must rest our busi- 
ness structure if we expect to sur- 
vive. 

Profits are necessary and essen- 
tial to business. If the retailer 
hopes to profit by the manufactur- 
er’s misfortune, he eventually de- 
stroys him. Price wars destroy 
profits. Volume is without benefit 
unless there is commensurate con- 
sumption. 

Balanced production will give 
both retailer and manufacturer bet- 
ter quality, better value, sounder 
business, create continuity of em- 
ployment and save untold losses 
to us all. Balanced production is 
the result of intelligent planning on 
the part of us both and cannot be 
accomplished by either of us with- 
out the other. 

Actual costs are pretty well de- 
fined and not difficult to classify. 
The costs that do not appear on the 
cost sheet are the ones that do the 
real damage. They cannot be pro- 
vided for and they have been more 
prevalent in the recent past than 
ever before. 

The devil of fear, copying the 
other fellow, lack of thinking prob- 





From an address on “Costs of Dis- 
tribution,” delivered before the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association. 
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lems through, willingness to try 
anything once, unfair competition, 
unfair cancellations—these are all 
cost items. 

If a retailer’s plans are retarded 
by fear, if he copies a competitor 
(and nine out of ten times he 
learns too late that competition was 
wrong), if he fails to gauge his 
public right, if he so loses his per- 
spective that he blindly trusts to 
luck, or hope, or follows someone 
else’s procedure which may be 
great in New York but a flop in 
Oshkosh—then he costs me money 
and I ought to be interested in his 
problem because it has become mine. 
Unnatural production based on 
meeting demands of unnatural dis- 
tribution can only prove disastrous. 


Distribution Includes 
Salesmanship 


Distribution has always carried, 
in my mind, an assumption that it 
included salesmanship. Distribu- 
tion based entirely on a price fac- 
tor displaces the salesman with the 
order taker, removes incentives to 
buy and creates doubts in the mind 
of the consumer that are reflected 
in a fear to buy, a destruction of 
all quality-mindedness and a wiping 
out of dependable sources of sup- 
plies. 

How much further can the man- 
ufacturer curtail in order to help 
carry an overhead of distribution 
cost over which he has no control? 
Has he not already reached the 
point of saying, “Go see my com- 
petitor ; if someone must go broke 
it won’t be me”? 

How far-reaching will a continu- 
ance of such distribution eventu- 
ally be? With the destruction of 
dependable sources of supply, what 
will be the final answer to the dis- 
tributor? Must the manufacturer, 
in order to protect himself against 
present-day practices, begin to study 
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PACKAGING 
hits its stride 


Although the forthcoming competition is only the 
second for the Irwin D. Wolf Award, this annual 
packaging event has already become the most impor- 
tant affair in this field. 


Because it has achieved such signal success, because 
it is primarily conducted by users of packages for 
package users, Printers’ INK MontHty plans to 
cover it comprehensively, authoritatively and 
uniquely. 


Comprehensively—Eight pages of text and pictures. 


Authoritatively—Mr. Wolf, the donor of the award, 
will write an article reviewing the competition. A 
majority of the judges will explain their views of 


the exhibit. 


Uniquely—The entire editorial feature—text and il- 
lustrations—will be done in rotogravure on special 


paper. 


This packaging competition is being sponsored by 
the American Management Association with the co- 
operation of the National Alliance of Art and Indus- 
try. The exhibit opens on February 20 at the Art 
Center J3uilding, New York, and runs through to 
March 4. It will be reported in the March issue of 
Printers’ Ink Monraty. 
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distribution outlets where he will 
have more protection against un- 
sound merchandising practices and 
which will permit maintenance of 
the quality standards on which his 
business has been founded? 

Let me amplify this particular 
premise. My friends of the cut- 
ting-up trade tell me that reputation 
and business respectability, instead 
of being the assets that they should 
be, are proving to be millstones 
around their already sore and wear- 
ied necks. They inform me that the 
firms that recognize labor’s right to 
a fair wage and that operate on 
ethical principles are being subor- 
dinated, as preferred resources, to 
the concerns that employ destruc- 
tive and questionable methods in 
their efforts to produce merchan- 
dise “down to a price.” 

The casualties among long-estab- 
lished garment houses have been 
appalling. The men responsible for 
the growth of the industry—men 
with real knowledge of styling and 
manufacturing—are being accorded 
little or no encouragement. I have 
been advised that the rising tide of 
price fetishism is sounding the knell 
of these high-standard producers. 

I venture the opinion that the 
ready-to-wear retailer enjoyed his 
most profitable period when the 
truly representative manufacturers 
held sway. It would seem the part 
of wisdom for retail merchants to 


a 
Burland Made Space Buyer 


Joseph Burland, for the last four years 
treasurer of the George C. Sherman 
Company, Inc., has joined Kelly, Nason 
& Roosevelt, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, as space buyer. 


J. M. Cheney with Hurley 


Joseph M. Cheney, for ten years vice- 
resident in charge of sales of Ditto, 
ne., has joined the Hurley Machine 
Company, Chicago, as head of the air- 
conditioning division. 


To Publish “The Informer” 

The Informer, a new weekly, will be 
West aat by the Pace Publishers, 156 

est 44th Street, New York. The first 
issue will be out about March 1. 











Has Paper Account 
The - L. Brown Paper Company, 
Adams, M has appointed Lewis and 
Magee, Inc., = Springheld, Mass., to direct 
its advertising account. 
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co-operate in combating the invid- 
ious elements in the production 
fields. This may sound idealistic 
but I am attempting to present it 
from a practical and purely com- 
mercial standpoint. Irresponsible 
sources of supply eventually de- 
stroy those who have helped to 
foster them. 

These and many other questions 
can best be answered, in my judg- 
ment, by a better understanding of 
their mutual problems by both man- 
ufacturer and retailer. The retailer, 
as the natural outlet for the man- 
ufacturer, cannot prosper at his 
expense. He may do so for a little 
while but the final reaction will be 
destruction for the retailer himself. 

How much has the price theory 
done to destroy not only consumer 
ability but consumer desire or will- 
ingness? Has this theory become 
the Frankenstein that has arisen to 
destroy you and me if we do not 
join together to destroy it? The 
whittling process is going on to the 
tune of declining payrolls, destruc- 
tion of consumer ability to buy, 
creation of fear of tomorrow and 
the loss of a job. 

On ability of the retail trade to 
distribute and merchandise our 
products not only profitably to it 
but to the producing units of the 
manufacturer behind it, lies the re- 
sponsibility for the rehabilitation of 
the pay-rolls of America. 


. 


Directs Yosemite Sales 


Frederick Black, advertising manager 
of the Yosemite Park and C Curry Com- 
pany, has, in addition, been appointed 
trafic manager in charge of sales of all 
services in Yosemite National Park. 





Cleveland Studio Appoints 


H. H. Moore, formerly assistant ad- 
vertising manager of the Bryant Heater 
Company, Cleveland, has been appointed 
sales manager of the Brownell Studio, of 
that city. 





New Account to Erwin, Wasey 


The Manchester Biscuit Company, 
Fargo, N. D., has “p inted Erwin, 
Wasey & Company Minneapolis, 
Minn., to direct its advertising account. 





Joins Tampa Agency 
.F. Jerome Carter has joined the 
Sibbring-Conger Advertising Agency, 
Tampa, Fla. 
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The Pee-Wee’s Effect on the 


Radio Industry 


(Continued from page 6) 


by comparatively unknown com- 
panies. 

Sales jumped ahead. Other com- 
panies entered the field—these later 
comers being what might be 
termed, from point of size, second- 


-no wert 


FRIDAY & SATURDAY ONLY 
A Bday sale of midget radios that offers you the finest in 
midget radios today at sensationally low prices. Come im— 
see and hear them for yourself. 


1,400 New Guaranteed 


AC-DC RADIOS 


————— 
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Price cutting has already become a 
problem in the pee-wee radio field 


string manufacturers. Within five 
months, there were at least a 
dozen, and perhaps as many as 
twenty companies turning out these 
pee-wee models. The Emerson 
Radio & Phonograph Corporation, 
for instance, built and sold 75,000 
sets starting with December, 1932. 
It is out of stock today although 


the plant is being hard pushed. 

And now, within the next sev- 
eral weeks, the first-string com- 
panies will announce to the public 
their own versions of the tiny 
radio. The RCA Victor Co., Inc., 
is ready to spring a set that lists 
at $19.95. Stewart-Warner has a 
set which is cleverly designed to 
resemble two handsomely bound 
books, that lists at $26.50. It has 
another model that lists at $24.50. 
Atwater Kent will announce a set 
at $24.90 list. There will be many 
others. 

(2) A second development con- 
sisted of technical changes in the 
set itself. The early models were 
four-tube sets with magnetic 
speakers—the type that was popu- 
lar several years ago. The newer 
sets are five-tube affairs, with 
Atwater Kent offering not only 
this many tubes but also a super- 
heterodyne circuit and an electro- 
dynamic speaker. In other words, 
while the price has been coming 
down, the sets are being stepped up 
mechanically, which means that the 
producers’ profit margins are not 
going to be as large as they were 
a half year ago. 

(3) Price cutting has, of course, 
entered the field. Some of the 
early models, including the Kadette 
and the Emerson, both listing at 
$25, can be bought in many places 
for approximately $20 and in some 
places for even less. So keen has 
the price competition become that 
Emerson has brought out a fighting 
model to retail at $17.95. 

(4) The pee-wee models are be- 
ing sold in every conceivable type 
of outlet, and also in outlets that 
are quite inconceivable. They are 
on sale in pool rooms and negligee 
departments (Franklin Simon). 
Altman sells them in its adult game 
department. Restaurants sell them 
(Reuben’s, in New York, disposes 
of considerable numbers). The 
Columbia University Book Shop 
has rolled up quite a sales total, 
They are on sale in every large 
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city throughout the country and in 
hundreds of smaller communities 
although they have been on the 
market for only half a year. 

Large retailers who never before 
handled radios, like Franklin 
Simon and Saks-Fifth-Avenue, are 
disposing of hundreds. The in- 
evitable drug store is proving to 
be a big outlet. Some cigar stores 
also handle them. And, although 
International wanted to keep them 
away from radio stores, the other 
manufacturers have different ideas 
and the radio stores are also dis- 
posing of large quantities. 

(5) One of the big appeals of 
this type of set has been the fact 
that it can be used on either alter- 
nating or direct current. This is 
not an exclusive technical feature. 
It is due entirely to a compara- 
tively new tube which can be used 
in large sets as well as small. This 
feature has led to sales to people 
living in areas supplied with direct 
current. It has also encouraged 
sales, in combination with the small 
size and light weight, to traveling 
men. 

(6) Although they were not in- 
tended, of course, to supplant the 
sales of the larger models, such an 
effect has already been noticed. For 
example, sales on the Stromberg 
Carlson, a high-quality, high- 
price set, have been interfered 
with to some extent. Dealers re- 
port that people will come in and 
say they have a Stromberg Carl- 
son, or some other expensive set, 
’ and that they want to buy one of 
the pee-wees as a second set. Ac- 
tually, they may have no radio at 
home. 


The Question of 


Servicing 


(7) The sets are sold minus in- 
stallation or service of any kind. 
That is one of the reasons why 
stores like Saks-Fifth-Avenue and 
Altman’s handle them. However, 
it is well to bear in mind, in this 
connection, that the original mid- 
get radios, which were, of course, 
larger than the current pee-wees, 
and which were brought out some 
two or three years ago, were also 
supposed to be sold minus service. 
In fact, they were supposed to be 
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sold only for cash—no instalment 
sales. But in a short time, dealers 
were selling them on instalment, 
were giving service, and were in- 
stalling them. Evidence that much 
the same thing will happen with 
the pee-wee is already piling up, 
although the servicing, in most 
cases, is being taken care of by 
the manufacturer. How a retailer 
who could not make money selling 
a $100 set with these appendages 
is going to earn a profit selling a 
$20 or $25 set with all these extras 
is a question that is difficult to 
answer. 

(8) The entire complexion of 
radio merchandising is, for the 
time being, undergoing a change. 
The new sets are essentially a 
“cash and carry” proposition. They 
are being sold, particularly by the 
larger stores, in exactly the same 
way that cold cream, shoes and 
books are sold. They don’t have 
to be taken out of the carton be- 
cause even the tubes are in the 
sockets. 

Radio heretofore has, of course, 
been anything but a “cash and carry” 
affair. It has been, rather, a mat- 
ter of financing, installing, servic- 
ing. If these functions go by the 
board, what is going to happen to 
the radio retailer? He exists, to a 
considerable degree, because of sell- 
ing ability and technical knowledge. 
If radio goes “cash and carry” 
will that mark the passing of the 
independent radio retailer? Or will 
he confine his activities to the ser- 
vicing of the millions of sets now 
in the home? Those are questions 
the industry is asking itself. 

(9) For the time being, the large 
stores are enthusiastic about the 
pee-wee. Wanamaker buyer 
told Printers’ INK that that store 
was the first to advertise the 
Kadette in New York—this was 
early in November. It keeps them 
in its radio department. Sales 
have been big—and at the full 
price. Now sales appear to be 
slowing down, partly, according to 
this buyer, because the cut price 
artist has begun to get busy. 

Altman stocked them three 
weeks before Christmas. As al- 
ready mentioned, it sells them in its 
adult game department. The buyer 
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there mentioned that they were 
placed on the main floor for one 
day, during the Christmas season. 
They did not move rapidly there 
(which may be significant in con- 
nection with the “cash and carry” 
phase). In the adult game depart- 
ment, however, they have sold 
rapidly. 

Altman sells both the Kadette 
and the Emerson, although it 
pushes the latter more energetically. 
Both are sold at the full price. The 
buyer felt that people, for the time 
being, do not want bulky radios. 
He likes the fact that the sets have 
no installation or service problem, 
and will operate on any current. 

The Macy buyer was highly en- 
thusiastic about the pee-wees. That 
store does not handle the Kadette. 
It does sell the Emerson for $23.49 
—at the time of writing. It also 
has a pee-wee made to sell under 
the Macy name, which retails for 
less than $20. This buyer pre- 
dicted that the new sets would 
open up an entirely new field of 
radio merchandising. He felt they 
filled a logical need ; that they were 
in tune with the times and pro- 
vided a splendid stimulant for a 
jaded market. 


Larger Sets Have 
Superior Tone 


(10) While the new sets have 
excellent tonal qualities within the 
musical range they are capable of 
covering, they by no means per- 
form as well as the larger sets. If 
they did, there would be no rhyme 
or reason for the larger sets and 
that is a claim not even the most 
enthusiastic supporter of the pee- 
wee will make. 

Which brings up this point: 
The larger companies, particularly, 
have advertised tonal quality for 
some years. They have spent mil- 
lions on this feature. Now they 
are bringing out sets which, while 
excellent enough, certainly do not 
deliver the tone effects obtained 
with larger sets. Are these com- 
panies killing their advertising in- 
vestments ? 

(11) There is an obvious limit 
to the size of the market. But 
there is practically no limit to the 
production facilities of the indus- 
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try. I£ companies like Interna- 
tional and Emerson can turn out 
1,000 and more a day—as they 
have—it should be comparatively 
easy for RCA Victor, Atwater 
Kent and Philco, if they should 
want to, to turn out 5,000 a day. 
With these production facilities 
straining at the leash, how long 
will it be before the market is 
flooded, with all the train of mer- 
chandising evils that follow in the 
wake of such a development? 

(12) Some of the evils sug- 
gested above are already in evi- 
dence. Not only are prices being 
cut, but free goods are now being 
‘given with the pee-wees. For ex- 
ample, carrying cases for these tiny 
radios are supposed to be sold 
separately. They are now given 
free, in many cases, with each pur- 
chase. Book ends are offered as 
inducements to buy. These 
“extras” are just coming into 
prominence. When so-called re- 
tail “merchants” really get started 
giving things away, there is no tell- 
ing where they will stop. If ex- 
perience is any guide, many of 
them won't stop until the sheriff 
calls around. 

* . * 

There you have a picture of what 
has happend, and a picture of what 
may happen, as a result of a clever 
idea developed by a small manu- 
facturer. Practically every com- 
pany in the industry is rushing into 
production of the pee-wee model. 

Some merchandisers, however, 
are beginning to wonder whether 
the pee-wee is all sugar and honey. 
They wonder whether, essentially, 
it is not a novelty that has hap- 
pened to catch popular fancy and 
that may die out as rapidly as mah 
jong. They wonder whether, even 
though it may prove to be a perma- 
nent affair, it will be a permanent 
profit maker. They wonder whether 
it really marks a step forward in 
the art of musical reproduction or 
a step backward. And they won- 
der, finally, how an industry with 
the tremendous production facili- 
ties of radio, with the merchandis- 
ing impetuosity that has marked 
radio’s progress, expects to esca 
unscathed in its activities with the 
pee-wee model. 
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$50 for The sonane in 
Washington after 

Business learning (per- 
Papers haps from read- 


ing The Congressional Record) that 
the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee had decided to cut a million 
dollars from the Federal Trade 
Commission’s budget has set out to 
show the House who is running 
these here United States. 

It insists on adding at least 
$900,000 so that beginning with 
July 1 the Commission can make 
“three major inquiries” as follows: 

1. The adequacy of corporation 
statements to stockholders. 

2. The effect of anti-trust laws 
upon industries having to do with 
— resources. 

Impediments to competition, 
include quantity discounts and 
guarantees against price declines. 

We have a suggestion to make: 
Instead of $900,000, let the Senate 
appropriate say $50, the money to 





be spent in subscribing to a few 
good business papers in the Com- 
mission’s name. 

There are plenty of first-class 
business publications, leaders in 
their fields, which can be bought for 
a reasonable price. Printers’ INK, 
for example, costs only $3 a year. 

Head Commissioner Humphrey 
could deputize a bright young man 
to read these publications and then 
he wouldn’t need to spend the re- 
mainder of the $900,000 in making 
the surveys. For the papers, sup- 
plemented perhaps by additional 
detailed information their editors 
are ready to supply, could give the 
Commissioners the data they want 
and give them accurately. 

With a modesty which we trust 
is becoming, we venture the opin- 
ion that data secured from this 
source would help make the Com- 
mission’s findings on this or that 
more nearly watertight. 

Out of twelve cases the Com- 
mission had in the higher courts 
last year it lost eleven. 





Battling When to bring _ 
B d a second-grade 
rands product as a bat- 
tling brand against cheap competi- 
tion has always been a problem. 

How much will selling it inter- 
fere with the first-grade item? 

Shall we ignore the cheap price 
competition or fight it with a new 
product now? 

The duty of a battling brand is 
to shield the manufacturer’s regu- 
lar brand from the consequences of 
competitive price wars. 

Rumor has it that General 
Motors may produce a new car to 
be called the Mercury. It is a re- 
port General Motors will neither 
affirm nor deny. It looks some- 
what like a battling brand held in 
reserve until important pending de- 
velopments in the low-price field 
take definite form. 

In the food field many fighting 
brands do not bear the label of 
their producers. 

The new 5-cent Truflex blade, 
however, bears on its carton Gil- 
lette’s name. 

In the toilet goods field many 
private label brands are used as 
anonymous battlers. In many such 
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cases the big national advertiser 
also becomes a private brand dis- 
tributor to compete with a cheaper 
product. Sometimes a fighting 
brand is used in only one or two 
territories where cut-price stores 
dig into sales of regular dis- 
tributors. 

Pencil makers, automobile tire 
producers and others have been 
known to organize subsidiary com- 
panies to bring out battling brands, 
so that the prestige and good-will 
of their nationally known leader 
will not be hurt by the association 
of the company’s name with a sec- 
ond-rate product. 

No set rule holds good on this 
present-day problem about which 
many manufacturers have queried 
Printers’ INK recently. 

With Gillette, General Motors 
and other big advertisers either 
ready with a battling brand or with 
one ready as a reserve trump card, 
the question is a timely one. 

There is no stock answer to the 
question. 

Each case must be handled as a 
separate problem, many factors 
considered before the plunge. 





»- It has taken al- 
Advertising’s most three years 
New Court for the advertis- 
ing interests to complete the per- 
sonnel and working plans of the 
so-called “Appellate Court” which, 
as announced in last week’s Print- 
ERS’ INK, will try to eliminate 
questionable advertising practices. 

But the membership represents 
such a strong list of names that 
the long time devoted to building 
up the machinery would seem to 
be amply justified. Leading pub- 
lishers, advertisers and agents have 
agreed to give a considerable por- 
tion of their time to helping all 
users of advertising to walk the 
straight and narrow path. 

Their very names and positions 
are going to give their decisions 
plenty of weight—although neces- 
sarily and properly they can only 
offer advice and not issue enforce- 
able decrees. 

The “court” would be somewhat 
more impressive were its member- 
ship confined to nine instead of 
fifteen. But fifteen is a more 
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workable number than twenty, 
which was the unwieldy figure 
proposed in the beginning and 
which Printers’ InK strongly ad- 
vised against at the time. 

Also the word “permanent” 
seems to smack a bit of amateur 
czarism and officialdom. 

But why take a shot at the fid- 
dler when he is making an earnest 
effort to do his best and accom- 
plishing a pretty fair job at that? 

Our best wishes, therefore, to 
Permanent Chairman Ralph Starr 
Butler and his associate court 
members from the Association of 
National Advertisers, the Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising 
Agencies and the publishers. 

The quiet-spoken and clear- 
thinking John Benson, president of 
the Four A’s, gets our hand also. 
He had much to do with the con- 
summation of this plan and we 
hope it works out at least half as 
effectively as he expects. 





Science Science, with its 

vitamins, having 

Again taken most of the 

fun out of eating, now appears to 

threaten some of the fascinating 

uncertainties of advertising. Two 

developments have come to our 

attention which make machine- 

testing of advertising copy a very 
real and disturbing possibility. 

One of these is that new electri- 
cal device which automatically tells 
you whether a cantaloup is ripe. 
If so unpredictable a quantity as 
a cantaloup can be brought to 
yield, what possible resistance can 
be offered by the well-known va- 
garies of the human mind? 

The other, described in the book 
“Tested Selling Sentences,” is even 
more direct. A galvanometer has 
been used more or less successfully 
to determine the reaction of peo- 
ple to various types of personal 
selling appeals. We understand 
the one refinement yet to be 
achieved before this device becomes 
applicable to advertising copy is 
the development of a magnetic 
needle stout enough to weather the 
violent fluctuations to which it may 
be subject. 

These two approaches seem’ to 
put science on the very threshold 
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of an advertising meter, since a 
combination of the principles in- 
volved in the two devices may 
easily be the final solution. 

Meanwhile, we have been told of 
a young man who is working on 
a device which, when a radio pro- 
gram is tuned out, will transmit 
a sharp click to the studio. 


One Panic One more in- 


stance tending to 
That Might sow that noise 


Be Welcome in Congress about 
economy is only public breastbeat- 
ing in exaggerated form: 

The other day a Senate commit- 
tee timidly suggested that three 
small assay offices at Carson City, 
Nev., Helena, Mont., and Boise, 
Idaho, be closed and thus a few 
dollars saved for the taxpayers. 

Of one accord senators from 
those States leaped to their feet 
and declaimed against this sacri- 
lege. Their vocal chords were in 
such good shape that the appropria- 
tion was restored. 

Advertisers who will be tempted 
to break down and weep next 
month when they squeeze their in- 
come tax payments out of capital, 
their returns from that capital 
being insufficient for the purpose, 
may as well make up their minds 
that the same old Federal waste 
will continue until such time as 
they are able to persuade Congress- 
men to give up a few things in 
their own districts. 

One writer suggests that the 
present-day taxpayers are likely 
to be angels before this comes 
about. We believe it may come 
sooner if Senator Logan of Ken- 
tucky upholds his reputation as a 
prophet; and, it seems, he might. 

“When Government securities 
reach seventy or seventy-five,” 
he told the Senate last week, “be- 
cause we have failed to balance the 
budget, then the Congress of the 
United States will become panic 
stricken and rush through legisla- 
tion that will make a worth-while 
saving, but do a real injustice to 
Federal employees.” 

It is not a lovely thing to con- 
template any way you look at it. 

Federal job holders are going 
to have to suffer much before this 
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agony is over and why shouldn't 
they, since the rest of the country 
is and has been suffering? 

If it takes a panic in Congress 
to set the economic house in order, 
we are for it. Panic is an ugly 
word, but we believe business 
would welcome one of that kind. 

It would be ironical, though, if 
the jobholders’ protectors in Con- 
gress should get scared, as Senator 
Logan predicts, and emotionally 
shove onto them more than their 
fair share of the Government’s fis- 
cal burden—a burden that should 
know no favorites. 





U. S, Help Point is given to 
for the the agitation for 
hange in our 

Cut Price ‘ 


present anti- 
quated, rigidly interpreted Anti- 
Trust Laws by the recent action 
of the Federal Trade Commission 
against the Armand Company, Inc. 

For many years Armand has 
carried on a courageous fight to 
assure its products being sold at 
prices that will give retailer, 
wholesaler and manufacturer a 
profit. The Commission now orders 
the company to cease entering into 
agreements with wholesale and re- 
tail dealers whereby its products 
are resold at prices fixed by the 
company. 

Armand, according to an official 
release of the Commission, was 
found to have sent out notices to 
the effect that it declined to sell 
to dealers who did not charge the 
resale price suggested by it. Upon 
receipt of a declaration of inten- 
tion to sell at these prices the 
company, dealers were told, would 
give their orders prompt and in- 
terested attention. 

Many industries are being turned 
upside down because of the vicious 
consequences of cut prices carried 
to the extreme. The time has come 
for lawmakers to realize the obvi- 
ous fact that the welfare of the 
consumer is inextricably bound up 
with the welfare of manufacturer, 
wholesaler and retailer. 

If the anti-trust laws do not rec- 
ognize this fact is it not truly in 
the public interest to review those 
laws in the light of their full social 
implications ? 
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Printers’ Ink-lings 





Can’t Fool a Camel 


6 
Irs fun to be fooled—it’s more 


fun to know,”’ keynotes the new 
Camel campaign. That thirst 
for knowledge is one reason why 
Bowman Gray, chairman of the 
Camel board, subscribes for 
Printers’ Ink and Printers’ Ink 
Monthly. S. Clay Williams, 
president, gets the Weekly. In 
addition, William C. Esty, presi- 
dent of the advertising agency 
bearing his name, which is pre- 
paring and placing the new 
Camel copy, is on the list for 
both publications. 
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FARM PAPER SUMMARY 


FOR JANUARY 
COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING 
LINAGE 
(Exclusive of house, livestock, baby 


chick and classified advertising) 


MONTHLIES 
1933 1933 1932 
Pages Lines Lines 
Country Gentleman. 19 12,946 15,227 
Capper’s Farmer... 13 9,165 8,544 
Successful Farming. 20 9,083 10,327 
Progressive Farmer 
& Southern Ruralist 
Carolinas-Virginia 
RE Senn cae 12 8,599 *12,973 


Georgia-Ala. Ed... 10 
Miss. Valley Ed.. 10 
Texas Edition ... 10 
Ky.-Tenn. Edition 10 


7,568 *11,580 
7,324 *11,490 
7,052 *10,950 
7,012 *12,136 


Florida Grower .... 12 8,464 12,071 
California Citrograph 12 8,275 15,726 
Country Home .... 14 6,105 9,439 
Farm Journal .... 12 5,509 8,103 
South. Agriculturist 7 4,687 5,488 
Southern Planter .. 6 3,949 *7,266 
Breeder’s Gazette... 7 3,354 5,717 
Western Farm Life 4 3,350 *5,752 
Wyoming Stockman- 

BOGUT scoccdcces 1 1,246 5 


1,017 2,471 


i) 


The Bureau Farmer 
*Two Issues. 


SEMI-MONTHLIES 
Hoard’s Dairyman.. 9 6,282 9,679 
Farm & Ranch..... 8 6,016 10,106 
Missouri Farmer ... 8 5,915 4,295 
Oklahoma  Farmer- 

Stockman ....... 8 5,740 9,848 
Ind. Farmer’s Guide 6 4,912 8,076 
Kansas Farmer, 

Mail & Breeze... 5 3,602 5,599 
Utah Farmer ...... $- ager S208 
Arkansas Farmer .. 5 3,455 5,531 
Montana Farmer .. 4 2,979 6,321 
Missouri Ruralist... 4 2,868 5,879 

BI-WEEELIES (2 Issues) 
Penn. Farmer ..... 14 10,983 20,213 
Wallaces’ Farmer 

& Iowa Homestead 13 10,086 13,440 
New Eng. Homestead 14 9,718 16,084 
Am. Agriculturist... 12 8,938 14,782 

Local Zone Adv.. 4 2,852 6,431 
Prairie Farmer 

Indiana Edition .. 12 8,479 11,261 

Illinois Edition... 11 7,719 12,492 
Nebraska Farmer... 12 8,442 13,590 
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1933 1933 1932 


Pages Lines Lines 

Farmer & Farm, 

Stock & Home 
Minnesota Edition 10 7,889 15,532 

Dakotas-Montana 

Edition ....... 9 7,101 13,113 
Ohio Farmer ...... 9 7,248 13,559 
Michigan Farmer .. 7 5,318 10,49 

Wis. Agriculturist 
& Farmer ...... 7 5,126 12,39 
Dakota Farmer .... 6 %4,315 9,654 


*One Issue. 


WEEELIES (4 Issues) 
Pacific Rural Press. 18 13,567 22,441 
Rural New Yorker.. 17 13,387 21,77 
California Cultivator 14 10,451 22,165 


Washington Farmer. 10 7,646 11,157 
Idaho Farmer ..... 9 6,835 9,20 
Oregon Farmer .... 9 6,742 10,607 
Dairymen’s League 

BD encidcoseds 3 2,461 4,70 


TFive Issues. 


FARM NEWSPAPERS (4 Issues) 
Kansas City 


Weekly Star..... 

Kansas Edition... 7 16,063 12,684 

Ark.-Okla. Edition 7 16,063 12,622 

Missouri Edition... 7 16,007 13,62¢ 
Dallas Semi-Weekly 

Farm News 

Tuesday Edition.. 4 8,904 6,207 


Friday Edition... 2 
*Five Issues. 


4,889 16,648 


(Figures Compiled by Advertising 
Record Company) 


Coulter with Sloane 
Francis C. Coulter, account executiv: 
with the New York office of Doremus & 
Company, New York, has joined John F 
Sloane & Company, of that city, secu 
rities. 


Joins Mead-Grede 


John . Maher, formerly of th 
Schmidt Printing Company, Chicago, has 
joined thé Mead-Grede Printing Con 
pany, of that city, as vice-president in 
charge of sales. 


Appoints Donnelley 
The Business Clinic Foundation, Cleve 
land, has appointed the Lee E. Donnelley 
Company, of that city, to direct its 
advertising account. Newspapers, class 
magazines and direct mail will be used. 


Death of Charles Smythe 

Charles Smythe, an account executive 
at Cleveland with Fuller & Smith & 
Ross, advertising agency, died recently. 
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1932 
Lines 
) 15,532 
13,113 
} 13,559 
} 10,49 
; 12,39 
} 9,654 
$22,441 — += 
21,77 . es : 
$22,168 ® 4 § e | | 
; 11,157 
“= | Cash in the Spring 
} 10,607 
4,70 Provides Increased Purchasing Power 
ssues) AY, gene April and May are good months 
on the dairy farms of the New York Milk 
7 Shed. Cows are freshening; the milk flow is 
12,62: increasing. Even with slightly lower prices, 
13,62 milk checks average larger in the spring. 
Dairymen’s League News readers are able to 
6,207 carry on because they have sustained purchasing 
| 16,648 power. The men read this paper carefully for 
oft its dependable market news. The women peruse 
— the Household page which dovetails with their 
local meetings in cooperative groups. 
ee You can reach two out of three of the really 
= substantial dairy farms in the New York Milk 
John E Shed through the Dairymen’s League News. 
Write for Sample Copy, Rate Card and de- 
| tailed information regarding the market for 
of th your product. 
ago, has 
ig Com 
ident in 
n, Cleve- 
lonnelley 
irect its 
me Oe NEW YORK CHICAGO 
11 West 42nd St. 40 So, La Salle St. 
5 Sew J. A. Meyer 
ythe Tel, PEnn, 6-4760 Tel, Franklin 1429 
smith & “The Dairy Paper of the New York Milk Shed” 








recently. 








The Little 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


piARLY in January, the Hercules 
Powder Company opened a new 
general reception-room at its home 
office. The room, itself, incorpo- 
rates certain novelties. But most 
interesting to the Schoolmaster is 
the fact that the interior decoration 
was under the supervision of the 
company’s advertising manager, 
Theodore Marvin. Equally inter- 
esting is the fact that the room has 
been placed under the management 
of the advertising department. 


Frequently the Schoolmaster has 
wanted to obtain a copy of some 
advertisement run years ago or a 
photograph of a long-superseded 
container often to learn from 
the advertiser concerned that these 
are unobtainable because none has 
been saved. For that reason he 
is especially interested in a collec- 
tion of packages and related mer- 
chandise which the Scott Paper 
Company has on permanent displa 
in its headquarters at Chester, Pa 





When Class members begin to 
reason this thing out, they will see 
that the reception-room, particu- 
larly of large corporations, repre- 
sents an important point of contact 
with all sorts of public strata. 
Consequently, it is simple logic that 
indicates the wisdom of giving the 
advertising department control of 
what goes on out where the public 
gets a first-hand picture of a com- 
pany. 

This incident reminds the School- 
master that the Armstrong Cork 
Company has just opened, at its 
New York showroom, five model 
rooms designed to show the deco- 
rative possibilities of the company’s 
floor and wall coverings. Each 
room is completely decorated, in- 
cluding furniture and all. 





One large panel is given over to 
a display of cabinets and holders 
distributed by the company for its 
tissue products. There is one is 
sued in 1892 which, by comparison 
with the later models, dramatizes 
the improvements which have been 
made. At a glance the eye takes 
in the evolution of this phase of 
the company’s operations. 

This museum is complete with 
models from 1906 to date. Every 
now and then someone who has 
seen the collection sends in a 
model which he has come across 
and which it is believed might 
add to the completeness of the 
collection. 

Another display is given over to 
an exhibit of packages issued since 
1915. There also is displayed a 
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DEAR BILLY B. VAN: 
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Do you know anyone in New 
England who needs a good 
advertising manager? 


I don’t really need a job for I 
am fortunately one of those few 
advertising men who are still 
working. I’ve held this job, too, 
with one organization ever since 
I returned with the A.E.F. in 
1919. But I want to get back to 
New England. I want to settle 
down with my New York-reared 
family somewhere between Con- 
necticut and Maine and help 
some native industry get ac- 
quainted with more customers. 


If, for instance, I were advertis- 
ing those good-as-home-cooked 
Friends beans and brown bread 
I'd first of all do my damndest 
to get the Saturday bean pot out 
of every New England house- 
hold. After that I’d strike out 
for more distant households. 


If Congress lets the old Frank 
Jones brewery in Portsmouth 
open up I’d start a home-deliv- 
ery service—nice white trucks 
with drivers all dressed up like 
Terminal barbers. In neighbor- 
hoods of highty-tighty folks I’d 
spoil the gossips’ fun by deliver- 
ing after dark in black trucks. 


If I were trying to get more 
summer visitors to New Hamp- 
shire I'd do about what Donald 
Tuttle and Thomas Dreier are 
doing so well with their limited 
funds. Only I’d do my lobbying 
for increased advertising appro- 
priations in Augusta instead of 
Concord. Every ad that works 
for Maine has to work first for 
New Hampshire. 


If I were selling Vermont maple 
syrup I'd bring out the taboo 
negatives of advertising and 


tell the world that it spoils 
quickly—as anything pure and 
unadulterated does. 


If I were selling Rock of Ages 
headstones I’d build a mailing 
list of the big-boy speculators 
oe away quick before any more 
of them fall out of windows. 


If I were with the New England 
Council I’d exploit the decen- 
tralization trend and forget 
about the textile mills moving 
south, 


Me, Myself, Inc. 


Newspaper reporting and edit- 
ing in New England three years 
prior to the war; started in 1919 
writing advertising for indus- 
trial products (now called “capi- 
tal goods”). Then organized an 
advertising department and have 
manage” it ever since. This 
department has produced some 
mighty good space and direct- 

il campaigns and planned on 
an average of 25 convention 
exhibits a year. Experience in 
every phase of creating and pro- 
ducing advertising. Accustomed 
to supervising small and large 
appropriations. 


All this advertising experience 
with one of the biggest compa- 
nies of its kind. y business 
card is open sesame every place 
I use it. I'll produce at the 
proper time references from any 
executive in this company. You 
can reach me by writing to 


Yours truly, 
“R,”’ Box 232, Printers’ Ink 
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|| ADVERTISING 
MAN WANTED 


Opportunity for one man in each 
locality to help introduce new proc 
ess that reduces printing cost as 
high as 50%. mous demand. 
Plant now working to capacity to 
fill orders. Market not yet scratched. 
Virgin territories everywhere. Right 
man can easily make up to $100 a 
week from the start. Knowledge of 
advertising and printing valuable 
but not essential. New sales plan 
makes orders easy to get. “74 
orders pay as high as $52. Ideal 
full time, spare » i or side line. 
Particulars sent fre Write or 
wire today to ‘“X, ss Box 234, 
Printers’ Ink. 

















Some Detail Burdened Executive .... 


Can secure for $5,000 a year a really com- 

tent confidential assistant. This man 

rings aggressiveness, new ideas and an 
analytical mind to help you combat the de- 
pression. Thoroughly familiar with prod- 
uct research, market analysis, sales control 
and advertising procedure. Wide techni- 
cal background. Now satisfactorily em- 
ployed. No contract over one year at this 
salary. Write “V,” Box 233, Printers’ Ink. 





ANTED:—*;", Brecutive 


invest in a profitable manufacturing 

company —_ to every business en- 
terprise a necessa nationally advertised 
printed product. estnens on a sound basis. 
Additional capital needed because of banks 
curtailment of usual —_ will —F stock 
and exclusive territory to right party. An in- 
vestment and @ job in one transaction. 


ASHE and HOCH, INC. 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
























, eater 
ecnvenience! Cost Losi! Write for Samples! 


AMERICAN COIN CARD CO. 
2302 Calhous Street Fort Wayne, Ind. 








-Color Ben Day Process 
Printing on Newsprint; 
Plates or Ours 


Your 
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representative collection of com- 
petitors’ production efforts. 

These exhibits, together with 
the files of Scott advertising, not 
only demonstrate the progress 
which the company and the in- 
dustry has made, but it also 
contributes helpful ideas to the 
creation of advertising copy. A 
study of the files often concen- 
trates attention on some piece of 
copy that was successful years 
ago and suggests that it be brought 
up to date and put to work again. 

i 


The Schoolmaster would like to 
tell another story about one of 
those ingenious businesses that 
have been developed out of the de- 
pression—this one about a woman, 
formerly engaged in advertising, 
who has set up a business of her 
own on the top floor of a loft 
building on 27th Street, New York, 
under the name of Fleur du Jour. 

Briefly the idea behind the name 
is this: There are many men who 
would like to wear a flower in 
their buttonhole provided it did not 
necessitate a lot of trouble to pro- 
cure it. Through a special arrange- 
ment with Western Union, Fleur 
du Jour assumes the job of seeing 
that each morning a Western 
Union messenger will deliver to 
your desk a little green box con- 
taining a red or white carnation or 
any other flower you may prefer. 

Starting with this idea the busi- 
ness has developed several ramifi- 
cations. You may not want the 
flower for yourselfi—you may want 
it for your stenographer or some 
other young lady—in which case a 
long stemmed rosebud, or chosen 
flower, will be delivered promptly 
each morning anonymously, with 
your name, or with a note as you 
prefer. 

A dress house is using the ser- 
vice to have a flower sent each 
morning to a select group of buy- 
ers; a hotel is contemplating ha\ 
ing a flower delivered to its new 
guests each day; a space salesman 
is carefully pruning a list of his 
calls (leaving out those who might 
misunderstand and confining it to 
those he knows would appreciate 
the idea) to receive the service; an 
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insurance salesman is planning 
sending a flower a day to his pros- 
pects for a short period before 
calling. 

In reply to a question asking 
how this idea originated the 
Schoolmaster was informed that 
like most ideas its origin was hard 
to trace but the founder of Fleur 
du Jour remembers one little inci- 
dent that probably was partly re- 
sponsible. 

One of her friends selling type- 
writers and accessories left a 
luncheon one day, where white 
carnations had been placed along- 
side the plates, wearing his 
carnation in his buttonhole. That 
afternoon he made various calls. 

The next day in phoning one of 
these prospects he tried to explain 
who he was but the prospect, in 
turn, explained that so many sales- 
men called it was hard to remem- 
ber them—and then suddenly asked. 
“Were you the salesman who wore 
the white carnation?” 

Since then, this salesman has al- 
ways made it a point to identify 
himself by wearing a flower. 


* > * 


Class Member Frank Martin 
sends the Class an advertisement 
of the Bremerton Trust & Savings 
Bank of Bremerton, Wash. He 
says, “As your interesting de- 
partment has particularly to do 
with things that are unusual and 
out of the ordinary, I thought the 
enclosed might be worth while in 
your observation. 

“It looks as though this bank 
had a heart and is willing that the 
public should know it, which, it 
seems, is a bit out of line with 
things in general as they are con- 
ducted today.” 

While the Schoolmaster is in- 
clined to think that the bankers 
have been treated a bit cruelly by 
public opinion generally, he does 
believe that for this very reason it 
is incumbent upon more banks to 
put a human interest in their ad- 
vertising. 

The particular advertisement sent 
by Mr. Martin shows a picture in 
a typical small home. There is a 
Christmas tree in the corner and 
mother and father are looking 
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Production 
Purchasing 
Experience 


in.....-PRINTING 
PUBLISHING 
ADVERTISING 


that few men ever have 
the opportunity to acquire 
.. + For the publisher desiring to cut costs 
without lowering standards 
. For the advertising agency or 
desiring a production bead w 
production. 
. For the firm extensively purchasing 
printing, he er and allied supplies 
needing a ‘'close buyer.”’ 


This man can show a handsome saving 
without compromising effect or result. 


He knows printing, offset and gravure; 
paper, photo-engraving, electrotyping and 
stereotyping ; art, layout and composition ; 
plus . . . budget-making, budget-keeping 
and purchasing. (Purchases approximated 
$2,000,000 per year.) 

His “‘know’’ 1s born of first-hand expe- 
rience. There is nothing academic, theo- 
retical nor superficial about this man. He is 
a hardened campaigner on the advertising, 
publishing and puccmesns battlefront with 
a record of successfully handling over 15 
magazines. 

Why not talk with him . . . investigate his 
background? Write “Z,”" Box 235, P. I. 


This man knows his business 


Valuable 
Files... 


of Sales and 
Advertising Data 


blisber 
o knows 





I HESE files are maintained by 
thousands of manufacturers and 
advertising agencies who have pur- 
chased to date 12,341 binders to 

in an orderly manner their 
copies of Printers’ Ink WEEKLY 

Printers’ INK MONTHLY as 
they come in. 


When you want to ea to a certain 
issue, it can be easily found; no 
confusion or a mass loose copies 
to go through. Sales and advertis- 
ing information at your ete 


The Weekl a 25 —— holds 

y, postpai: is 
ten or more copies; the Monthly, 
$2.00, holds nine copies. 


Printers’ Ink Publications | 
185 Madison Ave., New York 
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down the road waiting for the 
children to come home. 

The copy starts, “We like to 
think of our depositors as friends 
and take this means of reaching 
each and every one with this mes- 
sage of personal greeting to wish 
you a good, old-fashioned Merry 
Christmas and Happy New Year. 
As friendship implies a neighborly 
interest in one another our officers 
assure you of their sincere co- 
operation in making this institution 
one of helpful service.” 

The copy then continues, “Dur- 
ing the past few difficult years we 
have all learned the true value of 
sacrifice, and are surprised, yet 
justly pleased at finding it so easy 
to make this noble quality a part 
of ourselves, knowing that it has 
made of us stronger and better 
men and women. But while doing 
without has taught us all a much- 
needed lesson—even a good thing 
may be carried to extremes. 
Money must be in constant circu- 
lation to create business activity, 
your savings account being a good 
example of this. Your deposits 
here go right back into circulation 
again to make work and stimulate 
business in all lines of trade, while 
idle money is an expense, produces 
nothing and is really a tax on the 
one who holds it.” 

” a * 


At this moment the Schoolmas- 
ter would like to clear up a mis- 
understanding that seems to have 
arisen in the minds of some of 
his readers. Several weeks ago 
he took exception to the money 
that was wasted over the holiday 
season by advertising Christmas 
Greetings. 

Several members of the Class 
so far misunderstood him as to 
believe that he was putting thumbs 
down on all Christmas Greeting 
advertising. 

That is far from the case. What 
he was objecting to was the use 











of full-page space merely to say 
“Merry Christmas and A Happy 
New Year.” After. all, there is 
nothing particularly original about 
such a greeting and he felt that it 
would be far wiser for the adver- 
tiser to forget all about the holi 
days and do a real selling job if 
this was the extent of his origi- 
nality. The Bremerton type of 
greeting, just quoted, is something 
entirely else again. 

The Schoolmaster was particu 
larly interested in a letter he 
received from one Class member 
who had prepared a_ striking], 
effective piece of human-interest 
copy to be run in the Christmas 
Season. It was copy that the 
Schoolmaster read with a lot of 
interest and believed was of un- 
usual value. Much to his surprise, 
the Class member, who wrote the 
copy, assumed that the School- 
master was making a blanket in 
dictment even against this type of 
advertising. A real human interest 
Christmas touch will still be 
welcome when Christmas comes 
again. 





New Addresses 


Triple A Advertising Carriers, Inc., 
headquarters, 1918 Washington Av: 
St. Louis. Kansas City, Mo., branch at 
1104 Oak St. 

Pencil Points Press, Inc., and Chen 
cal Catalog Co., Inc., 330 West 42: 
St., New Gork. 

Jacobs List, Inc., New York office, 5 
Fifth Ave. 

Dowd’s New England Merchandisers, 
Inc., 51 Sleeper St., Boston. 

Fur Trade Review, 239 West 39th St 
New York. 

Frederic W. Ziv., 
Building, Cincinnati. 
The George F. Lasher Printing C 

New York office, 101 Park Ave. 

Edelson Organization, 140 North Dea 
born St., Chicago. 

The Journal of Commerce, New Yor 
Pulitzer Building. 63 Park Row 

Ph reme Ad Service, 228 East 45t 

ew York. 

Stine Christian Science Monitor, New 
York office, 500 Fifth Ave.; Chicag 
office, 333 North Michigan Boulevard. 

Howland, Oliphant & McIntyre, 127( 
Sixth Ave., New York. 


Inc., 1407 Ingalls 








MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG 


‘GIBBONS CANADA’ 


J- J- GIBBONS Limited 
CANADIAN ADVERTISING AGENTS 
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Classified Advertisements 








cents. Cash must accompany order. 








Classified advertisements in “‘Printers’ Ink” cost seventy-five cents a line for 
each insertion. No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SHAVING CREAM IDEA 
fundamental talking point to stimulate 
present brand or launch new br 
Simple, logical, and sound. Reply Box 
764, Printers’ Ink. 


Publishers’ Representative wanted by 
new Sc humorous magazine now in fif 
issue. Circulation 22,000 and ye 
Wonderful opportunity for someone w 

ing to work on straight commission basis. 
Clown Magazine, us, Pa. 


HELP WANTED 


Woman Advertising Solicitor wanted 
by class publication for retail shop 
solicitation. $25 a week to start. De- 
scribe experience fully. Box 766, 
Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SOLICITOR-—Recognized 
15-year established advertising agency 
wants only agency experienced solicitor, to 

















solicit new accounts classified and display ;* 


attractive commissions, drawing as soon 
amount of business brought in warrants. 
WALD Advertising Agency, 100 W. 42nd. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DIRECT MAIL, FOLDERS 
Booklets, etc., effectivel = economically 
prepared and execut by agency man, 
former advertising manager. Mod oderate 
rates. Box 765, Printers’ . 


Fifth Avenue Studio—12x19, midtown, 

clear light, three North windows, for 
ercial Artist, adjoining apy 

Photographer, s hould be mutual 

Rent $30. BOgardus 4-3072. 


FOR RENT outside office space in the 
Tower Building, 6 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Office completely and at- 
tractively Terutcbell Rental $30 a month 
includes cleaning, ~~, etc. Ruth Ham- 
blem, Room 1512, . Michigan i 
Chicago. Dickens: Dearborn 9560. 


FOR RENT—Small private oie, 104 


-. ft. gee light, in 
adison Avenue, corner 34th ——. 
in includes cleaning, service, light and 

















wceohene. Heilman, 14th Floor, 
Madison Ave., N. Y. Telephone: 
Shien 4-6500. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


Executive Secretary—Young, attractive, 
efficient; expert stenographer, accustomed 
Whim J own —- Six years 
ighest type publishing experience. 

references furnished. Box 768, P. I. 





It Happened! Bankers took over the 
company; advertising ceased, and I’m 
gesting afresh. What work have you 
for college graduate, 38, 12 years in in- 
dustrial advertising, publicit and sales? 
Make me an offer. Box 767, Printers’ Ink. 





Advertising — Publicity — Styling—Ex- 
perienced woman aged 35 with ex ~ 
knowledge of above subjects including la 

out, copywriting, seeks position in New 
York. Newspaper, Magazine experience. 
Box 761, Printers’ Ink. 





Publishers or Advertising Agencies— 
New York printing executive with excep- 
tional experience in advertising composi- 
tion and printing, in handling publications 
and book work and commercial printing, 
available anywhere. Previous earnings 
$6,500.00. Box 763, Printers’ Ink. 





EXPERT Eee SUISSE, ag 
, LETTERER A ESIGNER ; 
SIXTEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
NATIONAL, MAIL-ORDER AND 
DIRECT-MAIL ACCOUNTS. Can _ 
ish more than enough work to pa 
in agency or studio. Salary secondary y to 
opportunity. Be sure to see my samples 
you'll like them. Box 759, Printers’ Ink. 





A NATURAL 

Natural Red Hair—Natural Wide Open 
Eyes—Natural Hard Worker. Electrical 
Engineer with those unusual engineering 
qualities—promotional ideas—ability to get 
ane «a of cataloging markets and 
om — & —s 9 
lew arly adapted to today’s sketchy 
particular —. — marketing ex- 
ecutive may yey by + font 

interview Sar MT 758, 





MARKETING AND RESEARCH 
ANALYST, with advertising experience. 
Now employed but desire position with 
more assured future. Have conducted 
research | studies from inception through 





Secretary—Correspondent-Stenographer 
—College, experienced editorial and ad- 
vertising a, new business, research 
and Promoti work. Qualified account 
executive’s assistant. Box 760, P. I. 





reports. Thoroughly familiar 
with both field and office detail. Woman: 
Ten years’ business experience: —— 
tive ity ble of handli 
or al my ‘details in chosen fie de of 
work. Locale immaterial. Box 762, 
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(0)r take pleasure 


in announcing the appointment 


of 


R. W. STANGER 


as 
Vice-President 


in Charge of Sales 


Mr. Stanger has been a 
member of this organization for 


many years 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


Printing Crafts Building 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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STANDARD SIZE 
DAILY NEWSPAPER 
CIRCULATION 

IN AMERICA 












STANDARD SIZE 
GENERAL DAILY 
MILLINE RATE : 
IN AMERICA 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Chicago Tribune Offices: Chicago, Tribune Tower; New Yo . 220 E. 42nd 8&t.; WwW. 
Atlanta, 1825 "Rhodes Hav verty Bidg.; Boston, 718 Chamber of Commerce Bidg.; 
San Francisco, 820 Kohl Bldg. , 








